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Washington at Home 
By Esther Shenk 


CHARACTERS 


George Washington 

Martha Washington 

Nelly Custis (granddaughter of Mrs. 
Washington, a girl of about sixteen) 

Mr. Peake 

Mr. Shaw 

Frank (colored butler) 

Billy Lee (colored valet) 


SCENE I 


The dining room of the Washington 
home at Mt. Vernon, during the period 
immediately following the War of the 
Revolution. 

The room is simply furnished with a 
large dining table set for five, chairs and 
a cupboard. There ts a fireplace at one 
end of the room. It is barely daylight 
and the only illumination is from the 
candles on the table. As the scene opens, 
Frank, the colored butler, is placing five 
chairs at the table and arranging the 
service, in preparation for breakfast. 


Enter Martha Washington, followed 
by her husband. General Washington is 
dressed for the hunt in a blue coat, scar- 
let waistcoat, buckskin breeches and top 
boots. 


Frank (bowing): Mornin’. Mis’ 
Washin’ton, mornin’ Marse George. ‘Dis 
sho’ am a fine day. Yas suh, Marse 
George, I done b’lieve yo’all gonna 
catch a very fine fox today. Las’ night 
I hab dream, and dat dere dream tell 


me yo’all gonna catch a very fine fox, 
yas suh, very fine fox. 

WASEINGTON (smiling): You may be 
right, Frank. Sometimes you are a very 
good prophet. After you have served 
breakfast will you send Billy Lee to me? 

Frank: Billy Lee am all ready to go 
get Chinklin’, Dat niggah suah do love 
to hunt. I go call him now. 

Exit Frank 


Mrs. WASHINGTON: We have had no 
word from George for more than a week. 
Do you think the dear boy might be ill? 

WasHIncTon: Not ill, my dear. Pos- 
sibly in another scrape. You will re- 
member that I have been receiving very 
poor reports of his work at school. In 
my last letter I reprimanded him rather 
harshly for not attending to his studies. 

Mrs. WASHINGTON: Perhaps you 
were too harsh with my dear grandson. 

WasHINGTON: You know, dear 
Martha, I sometimes think that you are 
too harsh with little Nelly. 

Mrs. WasHINGTON: But Nelly is so 
wilful. She is spoiled and needs to be 
disciplined. 

WASHINGTON: Just so is George 
spoiled and in need of discipline. 

Mrs. WASHINGTON (sighing): Ah, 
yes, I suppose it is true. Between the 
two of us those children should be fairly 
well brought up. 

Re-enter Frank, carrying tray on 
which are placed a platter of corn cakes 
and a jug of milk. He begins to serve. 


Enter Billy Lee, the colored valet. 
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Brtty Lee: Mornin’ Mis’ Washin’ton, 
mornin’ Marse George. 

Wasuincton: I forgot to tell you 
last night, Billy Lee, that I shall not use 
the French hounds this morning. Those 
dogs have never yet shown themselves 
to be good hunters. 

Bitty Lee: I ’grees wid yo’all dere, 
suh. Dem dogs lose de scent right smack 
soon as de hunt begins. How come Gen- 
eral Lafayette send yo’all sech big, lazy, 
good fo’ nothin’ dogs? 

WasHIncTon: Possibly we cannot 
appreciate those dogs because we are not 
Frenchmen, Billy Lee. Perhaps General 
Lafayette wouldn’t care any more for 
our dogs than we do for his. This morn- 
ing we will take Singer, Truelove, 
Sweetlips, Music and Ringwood with us. 
Have the groom get them ready. 

Bitty Lee: Yas suh! : 

(Bows to Mrs. Washington and exits.) 

Enter Mr. Peake and Mr. Shaw, 
dressed for the hunt. 

PEAKE (bowing to Mrs. Washington) : 
Good morning, Mrs. Washington, good 
morning, sir. 

SHaw (also bowing to Mrs. Wash- 
ington) : Good morning, Mrs. Washing- 
ton, good morning, General Washington. 

The general and Mrs. Washington 
reply with smiles and nods. 

Frank assists Peake and Shaw in 
seating themselves, then serves them. 


Mrs. WasHINGTON (to Peake and 
Shaw): I trust you slept well. 


SHaw: Never better, I assure you. 


Peake: And as for me need anything 
be said? My late arrival at breakfast 
shows clearly how I enjoyed my bed. 
I hope you will accept my apologies for 
our lateness. 

Mrs. WasHINGTON: I assure you that 
no apologies are necessary. General 
Washington has formed a habit of din- 
ing punctually. He is as particular about 
his meals as about his most important 
business. 


WasHINGTON (smiling): Meals are a 


most important business, my dear. 
Exit Frank 
SHaw (to Washington): Mr. Peake 
and I have been discussing the present 
price of tobacco. The market seems 
good, does it not? 
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WasHIncToN: It does indeed. Prices 
have risen and my crop is good. My 
greatest concern now is my wheat. You, 
Peake, can perhaps offer some sugges- 
tion regarding my planting. 

Peake: To be frank I am afraid you 
should find any suggestion of mine of 
little value for I daresay there is not a 
better farmer than you in all Virginia, 
General Washington. 

WasHINGTON: There was a ring of 
sincerity in those words so I cannot mis- 
take it for a pretty speech. However | 
cannot possibly plead guilty to such per- 
fection. How often my crops and mili- 
tary plans have failed none but myself 
will ever know. 

(As he finishes speaking a hunters’ 
horn is heard. The gentlemen rise and 
prepare to leave. They bow to Mrs. 
Washington. ) 

Mrs. WASHINGTON: Enjoy the hunt. 
I shall see you at dinner. 

SHaw: And with good appetites, too. 

WASHINGTON: Have a pleasant day, 
my dear. 

Exit Washingion, Peake and Shaw. 


Mrs. WASHINGTON : How dear George 
enjoys his sport. And what splendid re- 
laxation it gives him. The past years 
have been so full of hardships for him, 
the times so troublous. And yet George 
has emerged stronger, nobler and finer 
than ever. Was there ever such a man! 

Enter Nelly Custis 


Netty: Good morning, grandmother. 
And where is my dear grandfather? | 
had hoped to see him before he sent the 
London order. I’ve decided that I should 
prefer a blue party dress to a white one. 
And I hope he hasn’t forgotten that | 
want a —— 

Mrs. WASHINGTON _ (interrupting 
her): Do stop for breath, dear, and give 
me a chance to answer some of those 
questions. 

(Nelly seats herself at the table. 
Frank enters, serves her, removes the 
sotled dishes, then exits.) 

Mrs. WasHINGTON: Your grandfather 
has gone hunting, I cannot understand 
your sudden desire for a blue dress when 
I spent several weeks urging you to 
select blue, but you would have white, 
and I do not know whether my husband 
has posted the London order. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON ON HIS FARM 
From a painting by Chappel 


Netty: Very well, grandmother. I 
think that covers everything. 

Mrs. WasHINGTON: But Nelly, just 
one thing more. I wish that you would 
not trouble your grandfather with these 
details. He is a busy man and has led 
a strenuous life in the last few years. 


NELLY: How well we all know that! 
But I shan’t bother him, dear grand- 
mother. I shall just run up to him when 
he comes in, throw my arms about him 
and whisper, “I’d really much rather 
have a blue dress than a white one, so 
if you haven’t sent the London order 
for my clothes, please just change that 
single item.” And, presto, in a few 
months I shall have a lovely blue party 
dress! 

Mrs. WASHINGTON: (smiling): Well 
I shall leave the matter entirely to you. 
Now have your breakfast, and then re- 
member, for the remainder of the morn- 
ing you will practice on your harp. 

Netty: Please, grandmother! Surely 
not all morning! 


Mrs. WASHINGTON: You cannot have 
forgotten what I told you yesterday 
when you overstayed the time for your 
drive. 

Netty: But grandmother 


Mrs. WASHINGTON: I see that I shall 
have to sit by you while you practice. 

Netty: But grandmother, grand- 
father doesn’t say I have to spend so 
much of my time at the harp. 

Mrs. WasHiIncton: My husband 
spoils you. And tho he is a very wise 
and good man he does not always know 
what is best for young girls. Finish 
your breakfast at once, then join me in 
the music room. 

Exit Mrs. Washington. 

(Nelly begins her meal with very slow 
movements, glancing now and then at 
the door to be sure that her grandmother 
has gone.) 





SCENE II 


Same as scene I. The table is set for 
dinner. 
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Enter Martha Washington followed 
by Messrs Peake and Shaw and General 
Washington. They seat themselves at the 
table, Washington at the head, Mrs. 
Washington at the foot and the two 
gentlemen on one side. Shaw assists 
Mrs. Washington. 

WASHINGTON: So again the hunt 
proved futile and one more fox is at 
large in these great woods. But Singer, 
my new hound, did not relinquish the 
scent until the very end. 

SHAW: We certainly led that fox a 
merry chase, Mrs. Washington. How he 
escaped I cannot yet see. 

WasHINGTON: A similar experience 
occurred two weeks ago when the two 
Mr. Tripletts accompanied me. We ran 
a deer to the water but killed nothing. 

Enter Frank, the butler, bowing. He 
begins to servé the meal. 

Mrs. WasHINGTON (to Frank): 
Where is the ham that I ordered for 
dinner. It is not on the table. Is it pos- 
sible that you have forgotten it? 

Frank: Mis’ Washin’ton, Ma’m, I 
sho’ am sorry "bout dat ham. Dat war 
a fine ham, yas ma’m and cooked jes’ 
the way yo’all likes it. 

Mrs. WASHINGTON : Answer my ques- 
tion, Frank. Where is that ham? 

FRANK: Mis’ Washin’ton I sho’ am 
sorry "bout dat ham. Dere it war in dat 
kitchen on a platter, all steamin’ and 
ready to be served up, when in runs dat 
big French dog, Vulcan, and pounces on 
it. Dem darkies in de kitchen war 
scared to death. So dat dere big dog 
jes’ grabbed de ham in his mouf and 
made fo’ de do’ knockin’ Annie ovah on 
de way out. 

(The gentlemen appear to be highly 
amused. Mrs. Washington’s expression 
is one of great concern.) 

Mrs. WASHINGTON (excitedly): How 
terrible! Our lovely ham especially pre- 
pared for this dinner. What a horrible 
creature that Vulcan is. I have always 
had a great dislike for dogs. How em- 
barrassing to have this happen when 
there are guests! 

WASHINGTON (smiling): Calm your- 
self, dear Martha. At least Vulcan can 
escape with a ham if he cannot catch a 
fox. 

Mrs. WasHINGTON: That dog should 
be done away with immediately. I can- 
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not have him running into my house and 
taking food from the tables. That was 
such a delicious ham. What a shame that 
a thing of this sort should have to hap- 
pen when you gentlemen are our guests. 
How I wish that General Lafayette had 
kept his dogs in France! 

Exit Frank 

SHaw: Please, my dear lady, do not 
be disturbed. Mr. Peake and I think 
nothing of this incident. 

WASHINGTON (to Shaw and Peake): 
You will admit that it is amusing to 
have a dog, who always permits the 
scent to become cool, rush into the 
kitchen, pounce upon our ham, and carry 
it off. (Laughs) 

Mrs. WASHINGTON (rather severely) : 
I fail to see any humor in the situation. 


(A scuffling sound is heard in the hall, 
followed by laughter and the voice of 
Billy Lee. Enter Billy Lee.) 


Bitty Lee (laughing): Well I nevah 
seed sech a sight in my life. (Laughs) 
I was comin’ ’cross de yard from de 
stable when out day kitchen do’ runs 
dat big, lazy, good fo’ nothin’ dog, Vul- 
can, wid a big ham in his mouf. Dat 
dere ham war ‘most too big fo’ him but 
he drug it along. I called to him and 
he got ’cited and ’most run into me. But 
the funniest thing I ever did see war 
dem dere darkies in de _ kitchen. 
(Laughs) Dere dey stood, lookin’ so 
frightened you’d a thought de angel 
Gabriel had jest blow’d his trumpet. 
Lawdy! Dey war plumb scared, and 
couldn’t do a thing. Big dog jes’ as easy 
as nuffin’ run ’way wid dat dere ham. 
(Laughs) Never seed sech a funny sight 
in my life! (Laughs) 

(Washington and Messrs Peake and 
Shaw appear to be highly amused. Exit 
Billy Lee laughing and chuckling to 
himself ) 


Mrs. WasHINGTON: I never had any 
love for dogs and now that this unfortu- 
nate affair has occurred I am afraid I 
shall never be able to bear the sight of 
one. 


WASHINGTON: Let us forget the 
matter, dear lady. I see that there is 
plenty of food to cormpensate for the loss 
of the ham. By the way Peake, what 
do you think of my plan to put wheat in 
the east field this fall? 
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PEAKE: Excellent, sir, as your plans 
always are. I never knew a man who 
could raise better crops on this rocky 
soil. If you were to plant wheat in the 
south, north or west field it would grow 
equally well. 

WasHINGTON: Now, now, dear 
Peake, I cannot allow myself to become 
a victim to such flattery. As a matter 
of fact the wheat which I planted in the 
south field last year yielded a very poor 
crop. But I have decided to put grass 
there this year. Last July the weather 
was so bad that my timothy which we 
had begun cutting early in June was not 
finished until the middle of July, and a 
large part of the crop was spoiled. By 
the way, you will be interested in the 
new fertilizer which came from Eng- 
land only yesterday. I shall show it to 
you after dinner. 

SHaw (to Mrs. Washington): I ex- 
pected to have the pleasure of seeing 
Miss Nelly. Is she well? 

Mrs. Wasuincton: Yes, thank you, 
Nelly is in the best of health. She left 
for her drive more than an hour ago and 
asked me not to expect her for dinner. 
But I think she will be back before long 
for she had what she considered an im- 
portant message for her grandfather. 

WASHINGTON (smiling): I can guess 
what the important message is. The lit- 
tle minx always has something of im- 
portance afoot about the time for sending 
the London order. 

Mrs. WASHINGTON : You have guessed 
correctly. 

WASHINGTON : 
now ? 

Mrs. WASHINGTON: She has decided 
that she prefers a blue frock to a white 
one. 

Peake: Apparently she is developing 
a truly feminine mind. 

Enter Nelly Custis 

Netty: Was it of me that you were 
speaking. Oh, yes, I know. (Rushes up 
to Washington, seating herself on the 
arm of his chair and whispering in his 
ear.) 


What is the trouble 
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(reprovingly) : 
Have you forgotten 


Mrs. WASHINGTON 
My dear child! 
your manners? 

NELLY: Just a minute, grandmother. 

Mrs. WasHINGTON: Nelly Custis, be 
seated immediately, or I shall see to it 
that you spend the afternoon at your 
harp. 

Netty: Oh, please, grandmother. 

WASHINGTON (Smiling): Dear 
Martha, calm yourself. Nelly simply 
gave me a personal message. 

Mrs. WASHINGTON: Personal mes- 
sages should not be conveyed in the 
presence of company. Be seated. Nelly 
and Frank will bring you your dessert. 


(Nelly goes to her seat at the table, 
which is across from Messrs Peake and 
Shaw, and sits down. Frank enters 
with the tray and serves.) 

Netty: How was the hunt? I wanted 
to see it so much but grandmother would 
keep me at my practice all morning. 


SHaw: The fox escaped, but we en- 
joyed ourselves, nevertheless. 

Netty: The funniest thing happened 
as I was coming into the house, just now. 
I met Billy Lee and he was shaking 
with laughter. When I asked him what 
the matter was he said something about 
a ham and a big dog. His words didn’t 
make sense he was laughing and chuck- 
ling so hard. I wonder what happened. 

Mrs. WASHINGTON: Trouble enough! 
That horrid hound, Vulcan, the French 
dog, Nelly, took our ham from the 
kitchen table and ran away with it. 

Netty (laughing): Why that is the 
funniest thing I ever heard of. I wish 
I could have seen it. What fun! 

Mrs. WASHINGTON: Fun _ indeed! 
Well, that is not my idea of fun. 

Netty: No, I suppose not. Is playing 
the harp your idea of fun? 

Mrs. WASHINGTON: That will do 
Nelly. Tomorrow you will practice for 
a full three hours. 

Netty (sprightly): Oh, well, tomor- 
row is another day! 











A Visit to the “Cervantes” Library 


in Mexico 
By Juana Manrique de Lara’ 














THE READING ROOM, “CERVANTES” LIBRARY, MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


ig was a very pleasant day when my 

friend, an American librarian visiting 
Mexico, and I, started to visit one of 
the most typical popular libraries in 
Mexico City, well representing recent 
governmental efforts in library matters. 

The library is located in a lonesome 
out-of-the-way street, but it is near 
down-town and the main thorofares. It 
is reached easily, and its visitors are 
chiefly from schools near by, a good 
majority of them from the University 
of Mexico. 

Approaching the building, my friend 
admired the beautiful Mexican colonial 
facade with a niche enclosing the sculp- 
ture of Cervantes. This library so far 
is the only one in Mexico that has a 
special building for its quarters. 

We entered a fresh red tile-paved hall 
where we found the Children’s Library. 
As many as 400 little visitors used to 


attend it daily, but at present it is not 
so crowded. 

A beautiful carved leather-covered 
door let us in to the main reading room, 
built in the manner of Mexican colonial 
“patios” with encircling arched galleries, 
and divided into two stories. 

Below is located the adult reader’s 
room, tile-paved, and furnished with 
heavy convent-like shelves, chairs, and 
tables. Abundant sky-light is provided 
by an opening in the roof, covered by a 
beautiful colored glass, and many elec- 
tric lamps assure light enough for the 
evenings. 

The upper story was formerly the 
children’s section, recently moved to the 
hall. Now the periodicals collection is 
located there. The south gallery in this 
story is now vacant, providing further 
space to locate the new and considerable 


1 Library Section, Department of Education, Mexico City, Mexico 
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acquisitions in a rapidly growing collec- 
tion. 

My friend and I came to the library 
at nine o’clock in the morning. Every- 
thing was quiet and only the employees 
were busy writing their signatures in a 
book which records their presence and 
punctuality. Later on, the general super- 
visor will examine the entries and report 
to the Main Offices the tardy or absent 


ones. 
Enter the Public 


Little by little the public pours in. 
There are first some children from the 
school opposite the street, who ask for 
some text books on geography and his- 
tory. Ten years ago, when the library 
movement started in Mexico, the chil- 
dren were the only visitors to be found 
in libraries, and almost everyone read 
nothing but cheap fairy tales or the il- 
lustrated supplements of the Sunday 
papers. Nowadays this is unusual. Most 
of all children ask first for a book to 
study. 

It is interesting to see big groups of 
girls of all ages, but chiefly of high 
school age, coming down every day to 
the library asking for many books—texts 
and other kinds—to supplement their 
school work. Some of them even ask for 
reference books in English, such as the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica or Nelson's. 
A curious fact is that the girls are far 
more restless and noisy than the boys. 

Late in the day come the University 
students, handsome, dark young boys up 
to 25 years old, who go directly to the 
reference librarian in charge, to apply 
for text books on medicine, law, and 
other subjects. The library keeps a good 
collection of those books. Many stu- 
dents also carry their own books, which 
they are allowed to keep and consult 
by special consent of the librarian. We 
saw some of these young men walking 
around the enclosed galleries, conversing 
in somewhat subdued voices. 

Everybody may stay in the library 
until two o’clock when the employees 
are allowed an hour for lunch. Some of 
them, working but five hours daily, are 
thru for the day, but others with higher 
salaries. must work later. 

At three, the library is open again, 
and usually the afternoons and evenings 
are the busiest in almost every estab- 
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lishment thruout the city. Individuals 
and groups begin to come steadily, so 
as actually to confuse the reference li- 
brarian who has his desk near the 
entrance. He directs visitors to the few 
departments into which the library is 
divided, and answers innumerable ques- 
tions. He must be careful that nobody 
introduces his own books without the 
permission of the head librarian, and 
also that readers fill out the application 
blanks, which are kept in every library 
in this country for statistical purposes. 
These manifold tasks are usually well 
performed by an assistant, and in this 
particular case we found he was able to 
explain to us many things in fluent 
English. 


A Strong American Influence 


Mexican libraries show a _ strong 
American influence in methods and ways 
of organization. The “Cervantes” library 
is organized more or less closely on the 
American plan and so my friend noticed 
only a few defects and drawbacks in 
minor details. A pleasant thing to re- 
member was a small book-binding ex- 
hibit near the shelves containing collec- 
tions in Italian, German, and French. 
Fiction is separated and placed in some 
very low shelves whose tops support 
green palms. Reference books are lo- 
cated in a strategic place where every- 
body can consult them easily. 

We also learned there is a growing 
list of library patrons, in spite of regu- 
lations requiring a deposit of five pesos 
(about two dollars) from everybody who 
wants to take out books. 

Mexican libraries are developing at 
present an interesting aspect, as they are 
not exactly “popular” in the real mean- 
ing of the word. The common people 
seldom use them. In this library as in 
many others, not less than ninety-five 
per cent of the visitors come from 
schools of some kind. Thus public libra- 
ries in Mexico are more exactly school 
and children’s libraries. This is a fact 
to be kept in mind, particularly when we 
hear that this year the regular attend- 
ance in some thirty small and medium 
sized libraries in the Federal District 
and Mexico City reached the imposing 
total of about 1,200,000 readers. 

(Continued on page 628) 








Historical Fiction 


A SgLEcTeD List For HicH ScHOOLS 
By Margaret M. Shulze’ 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


ANDERSON. With the Eagles 
Days of Caesar 
Slave of Catiline 
BuLWweEr Lytton. Last Days of Pompeii 
Reign of Titus 
Davis. Friend of Caesar 
Fall of the Roman Republic 
Victor of Salamis 
Days of Xerxes, Leonidas & Themis- 
tocles 
Jacks. Xenophon 
Mitcuison. The Conquered 
Gaul during the period of Caesar’s 
governorship 


SIENKIEWICzZ. Quo Vadis? 
Nero 

SNEDEKER. The Spartan 
Battle of Thermopylae 

Perilous Seat 

Sophocles 

Wattace. Ben Hur 
Early Christianity 

Wuite. Andivius Hedulio 
Roman Emperor Commodus 

WHITEHEAD. Standard Bearer 
Caesar 


MIDDLE AGES 


Byrne. Messer Marco Polo 

Spirit of exploration 
Dovuctas. Black Douglas 

Robert Bruce 
DoyLe. White Company 

English bowmen in France & Castile 
Hewes. Boy of the Lost Crusade 
Ketiy. Trumpeter of Krakow 

15th century Poland 


Porter. Scottish Chiefs 
Bruce 
Scott. Ivanhoe 
Norman & Saxon England 
Talisman 
Richard Coeur de Lion 
STtEvENSON. Black Arrow 
Wars of the Roses 
Twain. Joan of Arc 
Hundred Years’ War 


RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION 


Bennett. Master Skylark 
Shakespeare 
BLacKMoreE. Lorna Doone 
James II 
Dumas. Black Tulip 
William of Orange 
Hawes. Dark Frigate 
Cromwell 
Huco. Notre Dame 
Gothic architecture of medieval Paris 
KInGsLey. Westward Ho! 
Armada; Drake & Raleigh 
Mayor. When Knighthood Was in 
Flower 
Henry VIII 


MASEFIELD. Martin Hyde 
James [I ; 
PaRKER. Seats of the Mighty 
Siege of Quebec 
Quitter-Coucn. Splendid Spur 


Charles I 
Reape. Cloister and the Hearth 
Netherlands, Germany, France, Italy 


during the Renaissance 
SaBATINI. Captain Blood 
Monmouth’s Rebellion 
Scott. Abbot 
Mary, Queen of Scots 
Kenilworth 
Elizabeth’s reign 
Twatn. Prince and the Pauper 
Henry VIII 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Beprorp Jones. King’s Passport 
Richelieu 
Birt. Clutch of the Corsican 
Napoleon 
Red Prior’s Legacy 


Davis. Whirlwind 

Dumas. Three Musketeers 
Richelieu 

Eaton. Daughter of the Seine 
Madame Roland 


1 Librarian, Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Conn. 
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es a eo 
BULKELEY HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, HARTFORD, CONN.—THE RIGHT WING 


Gras. Reds of the Midi Orczy. Scarlet Pimpernel 
Huco. Ninety-three Elusive Pimpernel 
LEsTERMAN. Adventures of a Trafalgar Sasatini. Scaramouche 
Lad SHaw. Man of Destiny (play) 
Napoleon Napoleon 
Sailor of Napoleon ; WeyMan. Under the Red Robe 
MarTINEAU. Peasant & the Prince Richelieu 


WORLD WAR 


CaTHerR. One of Ours REMARQUE. All Quiet on the Western 
Ervine. Changing Winds Front 

Ireland & the War SHERRIFF. Journey’s End (play) 
Lestiz. Mrs Fisher’s War en Dark hageg i 
Nason. Chevrons —— work on the Eastern battle- 


Norpuorr & Hatt. Falcons of France WeEtts. Mr Britling Sees It Through 


UNITED STATES EARLY HISTORY 


BENNETT. Barnaby Lee Paine. Blackbeard Buccaneer 
Founding of N. Y. & Maryland Charlestown colony 
Davia Gihnen 6f Bedford Pye. Jack Ballister’s Fortunes 


Early Virginia 


Founding of Harvard SuBLeETTE. Scarlet Cockerel 


HoucH. Mississippi Bubble French Huguenots who attempted set- 
Scheme to colonize the valley of the tlements on the St. John’s River in 
Mississippi Florida. 


UNITED STATES REVOLUTION 


ATHERTON. Conqueror Cuurcuity. Richard Carvel 
Alexander Hamilton Maryland 

BacHELLER. In the Days of Poor Cooper. The Spy 
Richard Washington 
Benjamin Franklin Mercs. Trade Wind 

Boyp. Drums Revolutionary war sea engagements 


John Paul Jones SaBATINI. Carolinian 
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THE MIDDLE SECTION—BULKELEY HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


UNITED STATES NATIONALISM AND DEMOCRACY 


Avpricu. Lantern in her :Hand 
Pioneer life in Nebraska 
30JER. Emigrants 
Norwegian immigrants in Dakota 
CatHER. My Antonia 


A Swedish girl on the Nebraska prairie 


CHURCHILL. Crossing 
Western movement 
Epmonpbs. Rome Haul 
Canal transportation 


GARLAND. Trail-makers of the Middle 


Border 
HARGREAVES. Cabin at the Trail’s End 


Hovucu. Covered Wagon 
Pioneering to Oregon 
North of ’36 
Cattle drive from Texas to Kansas 
Jackson. Ramona 
Indians of California 


Morrow. We Must March 
Western exploration 
Quick. Vandemark’s Folly 
Early life in Wisconsin & Iowa 
Roperts. Great Meadow 
Daniel Boone in Kentucky 
RotvaaG. Giants in the Earth 
Pioneer life in South Dakota 
Peder Victorious 
SEAWELL. Decatur & Somers 
War of 1812 
SNEDEKER. Beckoning Road 
Community living in Indiana 
Tuompson. Alice of Old Vincennes 
Wuite. Gold 
California 
WIister. Virginian 
Younc. Days of ’49 
Younc. Heaven Trees 
Life on a plantation before Civil War 


CIVIL WAR 


ANpDREws. Perfect Tribute 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address 
BACHELLER. Eben Holden 
Man for the Ages 
BENET. John Brown’s Body (poetry) 
Boyp. Marching On 


From the point of view of a Southerner 


who is not a slave owner 
CHURCHILL. Crisis 
Lincoln 
CRANE. Red Badge of Courage 


Battle of Chancellorsville 


Donecuy. The Border 

Missouri 
Jounston. Long Roll 
MINNIGERODE. Cordelia Chantrell 
Morrow. Forever Free 

With Malice toward None 

Pace. Red Rock 

Ku-Klux raids 
SINGMASTER. Gettysburg 
Stowe. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
WistTer. Lady Baltimore 

Social life in the aristocratic South 


FRENCH CANADIAN 


Hemon. Marie Chapdelaine 
CaTHER. Shadows on the Rock 


Lovetace. Early Candlelight 
Life in the French-Canadian fur-trading 
post centering about St. Paul 











The School Libraries Section A.L.A. 


Editor: Mary R. Bacon 








A monthhy department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 
the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems, the exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and 


discoveries. 


Address all communications intended for this department to Miss 


Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 











School Library Section Dues 


During the last few years the mem- 
bership committee of the School Libra- 
ries Section of the A.L.A. has been 
checking the list of school librarians in 
each state once a year, and urging 
librarians to join the School Libraries 
Section. 

For the two years, 1932 and 1933, the 
lists will be checked but once, and that 
will be during the fall of 1932. Hence 
you will get no other notice of dues 
than this, during the spring and sum- 
mer. 

Keep the School Libraries Section 
growing. Any member of the American 
Library Association is eligible for sec- 
tion membership. Send your 5o0c for 
1932 dues, or better, a combination 
($1.00) of 1932 and 1933 dues, to Miss 
Jasmine Britton, 1240 South Main 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 


Maup Minster, Chairman 
Membership Committee 
School Libraries Séction 
American Library Associa- 

tion 











POLOGIES from the editor of these 
pages to the would-be contributors 
who look in vain thru each number of 
the Witson BuLtetin for announce- 
ments and papers sent in months ago! 
Truth to tell, our allotted space cannot 
begin to contain the contributions avail- 
able, and it is a problem indeed to decide 
what to include in each issue from the 
wealth of material on hand. 

Perhaps the day will come when we 
school librarians shall have so grown in 
grace and numbers that a periodical of 
our own will be possible. Meantime we 
should never cease to be grateful to The 


H. W. Wilson Company for its gener- 
osity in donating this space to our prob- 
lems. The letters of appreciation which 
have come from all parts of the country 
testifying to benefit derived from these 
pages show how real is the need for a 
medium for discussion of distinctly 
school library matters. 


This month’s choice of material falls 
upon the report of a study sent by Eliza- 
beth Madison, Supervisor of Libraries 
of the Oakland (California) Public 
Schools. The following quotations from 
Miss Madison’s letter explain the pro- 
cedure followed: 


“Attached is a paper representing the 
findings of the Senior and Junior High 
School Librarians of Oakland, a study 
which they made on The Professional 
Status of School Librarianship. This 
study was developed thru the group con- 
ference plan, the Supervisor being the 
leader of the first conference, and sub- 
sequent conferences, on subdivisions of 
the topic, being lead by a chosen person 
of the group. 

The findings were all developed from 
actual school library experience, by the 
people most responsible for the work, 
in a sincere endeavor to make an educa- 
tional “job analysis.” These findings 
you will note come at the conclusion of 
the work, and were arrived at as an 
unpremeditated end, not as a prear- 
ranged program. It holds for me the 
key to our relationship to our students 
and our administrators.” 

Space will allow only the summary 
outline of Parts I and II of this study, 
but Part III is here given in full. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE PROFESSIONAL STATUS 
OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 


BY THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIANS OF OAKLAND 
Report of Study for the Semester Ending June 5, 1931 


I. A PROFESSION: WHAT ARE 
ITS CHARACTERISTICS? 


Fixed period of. training 

Service in social environment 
Standard salary compensation 
Requirement of professional study and 
growth 

Support of recognized body of regular 
publications 


II. SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 
CONFORMS TO THIS DEFINITION 


Study of the five characteristics of a pro- 
fession listed above, as illustrated in school 
librarianship. 


III. PROFESSIONAL RESPONSI- 
BILITIES OF A SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


I. AS A TEACHER. 

A. Directing study procedures of 
pupils in relation to the use of 
library material. 

B. Interpreting the course of study 
in terms of library material avail- 
able in the collection. 

C. Recommending purchases to en- 
rich the collection in the terms 
of the course of study. 

D. Teaching the technical use of 
library material. 

1. To teachers for their re- 


" SAN 


presentation to pupils in 
classes. 

2. To pupils directly in class 
oups. 


3. To individual students di- 
rectly at the time of their 
contact with books in the 
school library. 

4. To members of the student 
library staff. 


E. Creating and maintaining proper 
behavior habits in pupils in the 
school library—discipline. 

1. The litrarian maintains 
“disciplinary” contact with 
all pupils of the school, not 
merely with a single class. 

2. This discipline must be of 
a highly socialized nature, 
since the student in the li- 
brary is functioning more 
completely as an independ- 
ent individual than in the 
ordinary class situation, and 
must be dealt with individu- 
alistically,—a constant prob- 
lem, demanding understand- 
ing, force of racter, con- 
fidence of pupils, and a 


very high percentage of suc- 
cess. 

3. Librarian deals with all the 
behavior habits established 
by all other teachers in the 
school. 

F. Actively and continuously con- 
tributing to the guidance program 
of the school. 

1. Thru work with teachers in 
their special fields. 

2. Directly and hourly with 
students in a peculiarly per- 
sonal way thru discussion 
and guidance of reading. 

G. Maintaining a high standard in 
professional growth in methods 
of education; so that pioneer 
teachers may be rightly inter- 
preted, more conservative teach- 
ers helped, and all students met 
upon the plane of teaching in the 
library, to which the school is 


committed. 
H. Directing study procedure in the 
library. 
1. Librarian makes contact 


with student at that point in 
his study procedures where 
he needs individual guid- 
ance. The librarian inevit- 
ably becomes a study direc- 
tor. This fact is mentioned 
in every book on school li- 
brarianship and in nearly 
every article written on the 
topic. Its prevalence has 
sometimes not been under- 
stood by school executives. 


II. AS A LIBRARIAN. 

A. Encouraging reading. 
1. By _ selecting 
material 

By student conference. 

By teacher conference. 

By approval of success. 

By organizing publicity to 

encourage reading. 

B. Maintaining accurate catalog, cor- 
relating this guidance tool with 
course of study and immediate 
teacher and student needs. 

C. Classifying books, pamphlets, sta- 
tistical material, etc. according to 
an accepted technical procedure, 
to secure order in placement of 
library resources, and rapidity of 
location upon borrowers’ request. 
Organizing this material upon the 
shelves, to be of advantage in 
bringing correlated subjects to- 
gether, thereby leading the reader 


appropriate 
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to expand his researches into con- 


ar fields. 

aking the library an attractive 
place, since study has been proven 
to be psychologically more effec- 
tive Bm 4 more rapid under a 
pleasant stimulus. 

Making all necessary adjustments 
to keep the library quiet, con- 
venient, capable of serving both 
readers who need study-quiet, 
and transient borrowers who need 
immediate service. This capacity 
requires a vision of what ought 
to be, a sensitiveness to things 
which are inimicable to this pro- 
gram, and the administrative un- 
derstanding to bring about neces- 
sary adjustments. 

Making general and special bib- 
liographies upon request of prin- 
cipal, teachers, and sometimes 
students, upon topics bearing upon 
instructional needs. 

Organizing and maintaining a 
loaning system of books, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, etc., for teacher 
and pupil use, regulating duration 
of loan, methods of loan, method 
of return, etc. 

Planning and organizing arrange- 
ment of the room to meet the 
needs for processing, cataloging, 
and organizing books upon the 
shelves; placement of study ta- 
bles, loaning desks, etc. 


AS AN ADMINISTRATOR. 
A. Organize, train, and supervise 


staff of student assistants. 

1. To attend to executive and 
clerical duties which must 
be performed each period 
during the day; such as: 

(a) Mechanical prepara- 
tion of library books, 
magazines, pam- 
phlets, pictures, etc., 
for teacher and 
pupil use. 

(b) Charging and dis- 
charging library 


books, magazines, 
pamphlets, pictures, 
etc. 


(c) Filing. 

(1) Circulation 
cards. 
(2) Catalog cards. 

(d) Issuing overdue slips 
to pupils. 

(e) Reserving material 
for teachers and 
upils. 

(f) ending library 
books, magazines etc. 

(g) Care of shelves and 
library books. 

Supervise and direct the textbook 
clerk in the procedures of pro- 
cessing and upkeep of all text- 
books; release of textbooks not 
needed; directing textbook distri- 
bution into the classrooms, and 
their collection at the end of each 
semester. 
Prepare, under the principal’s. di- 
rection, the semester textbook 
orders, including work with teach- 
ers recommendations, estimation 
of class needs, etc. 
Prepare a budget for library 
— approved by the principal. 
This involves a study of the 
enrollment figures, in order 
that each department may 
receive a just apportionment 
of the library funds. 
Prepare for principal, recom- 
mendation on library and text- 
book supplies in sufficient num- 
bers, so that there shall be no 
shortage during the coming 
semester, and no extravagance. 

1, Necessitates an accurate 
semi-annual inventory of all 
library and textbook sup- 
plies. 

2. Necessitates an accurate 
annual inventory of printed 
forms. 

Plan use of library for class 
groups, at request of teachers. 
Carry on correspondence relating 
to library and textbook matters, 
as the need arises. 

Render a semi-annual library re- 
port and semi-annual textbook 
report. 








A Department of Helps, Self Heips, 


Simple and Inexpensive Order Slips 


I have never been able to understand the 
necessity of an expensive order card, nor 
the necessity of typed lists in duplicate, 
frequently triplicate, of orders. 

Our little order slips are printed for us in 
handy book (like a check-book) form. 

In this library the heads of each depart- 
ment make up their own orders. They come 
to the librarian’s desk, but if it is the inten- 


SHORT 


Spotting Children’s Books 


Thanks for the fine suggestion given us b 
Librarian Purnell in the February issue. 

Here is one of our short cuts which may | 
of interest to librarians who deal with ver 
young children who are unable to keep book 
in their alphabetical order. We have fiy 
sections containing five book shelves in eac! 
In the first section we keep the very simp! 
primers and easy reading. All these book 
are marked with red spots (Dennison’s) an 
a shelf label with corresponding color. Th 
next section holds the second grade reader 
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tion to order, there is no more work in- and equivalent books and these are mark« } 
volved. RS: : y : with blue spots. Each section carries a mor ‘ 
The original order slip (white paper) is advanced collection of books with colored , 1 
filed by author in the order file and the — yr gecange the divisions. In this wa 
. . the child can locate his own book without 
carbon Copy’. (yellow ) is sent without much assistance and we can more easily dire: 
further attention to the dealer, publisher, him to the books he will enjoy. ‘ 
or jobber who is to supply the book. _ Mitprep A. Stemper, Librarian 
When the order is filled, the yellow slip Hebrew Orphan Asylum of New York { 
comes back in the book itself and starts on { 
its trip thru the library. At the catalog Telling About the Book ¢ 
room it is used as a check list and then While student-assistants are pasting book 
passed to the department ordering es: plates, date slips, etc. they also tip in the front 
It is used in making check lists and in er] of each “e. a perceraeh which gives a 
lists for the newspapers, and by the time it rief review of the book. This paragraph : 
° ; o, “e usually clipped from the book jacket. Othe: 
has served its various ends, it is ready for wise it is typed from the Book Review Dicesr, 
the waste basket. : or some other professicial tool. 
My years in the book business taught me _ This saves considerable time at the circula 
the danger of an order list. There is never pagal When a student asks what a book t 
: . . is about the assistant gives him the book ope: 
red ey that each and every little title at the review. Students are beginning to look ¢ 
as been attended to. for it themselves. I think they appreciat: ( 
If a dealer has one of our card orders on having a brief review available. , 
hand, he knows that the book has not been Rusy E. Srutrs, Librarian 
delivered. Alcorn (Miss.) College Library 
W. F. Purne tt, Librarian 
Sacram 7 7 
ento City Free Library A Stand for the U. 
The latest gadget in the Kalan 
Class No. is a stand for the U. S. Cat 
Author eer crowded and we had no space t 
"No. of Copies ta ve the revolving supports on a ta 
Title support on the top of a high : 
Te AE RE et ioalinn very well but was not erfirely 
aeremeente Vols ‘ ; 7 
could not move it readily. Then 
Date ordered Edition Year Publisher List Price ment of the new metal dictio1 
inst Fass Un ses H. R. Huntting Company ., We 
of Requested by pany to ask if castors could be 
as well as the rear legs; this w 
Notify Address . : 
tional charge of $1.50 and now 
TE IT a name compact holder for the Catalog ° 
RETURN THIS CARD WITH THE BOOK ’ ; | 
CITY FREE LIBRARY easily to one’s elbow or pushed a 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. Mr. Huntting please note in case 
Frora B. Rogers 
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SACRAMENTO ORDER SLIP 


Kalamazoo (Mich 


Share your short cuts with 








tT CUTS 


Jeips, and Accessories in the Library 
Filing Pamphlet References in 





1s by the Card Catalog INSURANCE. . UNEMPLOYMENT 

ie be Your short cut section has helped rig oN 

ot me solve many problems. Might I Material ye ee can be found in the 

00k tell you how I catalog the refer- epee op 


x - . 
fiv: ences in the pamphlet file? During Please ask the Librarian to get it for you. 











aoe the four years that I have been here 
banks I have been collecting pamphlets, 

and clippings, pictures and diagrams 

The | and exhibit material until I have a_ | 
wat very efficient selection but I was O 
mor. always disappointed because it was 
lored , used so very little. 
“ This is. a high school library and LE ee oe 
a. I find that the students, as a general rule, use only the card catalog, READERS’ GUIDE, 


and encyclopedias for their references and won’t bother to look any other place for 
material so I have arranged a system of filing the pamphlet references along with 
ork the books in the card catalog. Colored cards are used so that the student can see that 
this is an irregularity. Students are not allowed to get this material themselves be- 
cause I want to keep it orderly. I am enclosing an example of the cards used. Since 


os. this has been done they constantly use pamphlets and I feel fully repaid for my work. 
front Joyce Swanson, Librarian, Stevens Point (Wis.) City Schools 
ves a 
ph is , 
wal Back Stops for Fiction Shelves 

Back stops on fiction shelves, placed in about 5 inches from the front edge, prevent the books 
rcula- from being pushed back, keeping the books in line, thus contributing to the neat appearance of 
book the books and saving labor in “fixing” the shelves. 
open Back stops may be strips of wood 1-2” square, or other dimensions as desired, fastened to the 
look shelves or metal strips. A convenient metal strip is a curtain rod with the ends bent which can be 
eciate obtained at stores for 10 cents each. The telescoping feature provides means of adapting them 
to varying lengths of shelves. On steel shelves the posts furnish something for the back stops 
‘tan to rest against without fastening. Wuu4s K. Stetson, Advisory Librarian 
ary New Haven, (Conn.) Free Public Library 


or the U. S. Catalog 


in the Kalamazoo Public Library 
U. S. Catatoc. Our office is 
id no space to keep it on one of 
orts on a table; so we put the 
of a high stool. This worked 
not erfirely satisfactory, as we 
sadily. Then came the announce- 
metal dictionary stand sold by 
mpany., We wrote to the Com- 
ors boall be placed on the front 
legs; this was done at an addi- 
.50 and now we have a strong, 
the Catalog which can be moved 
v or pushed aside into the corner. 
2 note in case of royalties. 
, B. Réserts, Librarian 
mazoo (Mich.) Public Library 


A Short Cut to an Interesting Program 


The North Shore Library Club, which is composed of Librarians 
from the suburbs to the north of Chicago, had as part of its March 
program a Round Table discussion of “Short Cuts.” This was in the 
form of a roll call, each person present answering her name with an 
explanation of a short cut which had proved effective in her library. 

The subjects introduced were of wide scope; for example, mount- 
ing only picture material for which there is a general demand, effective 
notices for overdue books in the high school library, insuring the 
acquaintance of the staff with the new books by having as many as 
possible participate in their preparation for the shelves, and employ- 
ment of clerical assistants in the small library. One of the group, a 
supervisor of elementary school libraries, even had a short cut to cure 
children of reading the objectionable series. Her plan consists of 
selecting the worst passages from some of these favorites and reading 
them aloud to her library classes. This method rouses discussion in 
which the children themselves point out inconsistencies in plot, 
characterization, and even local color. 

Several copies of the Witson BULLETIN were on display at our 
meeting and open to “Short Cuts.” 


Heten Becxwitu, Assistant Librarian 
Glencoe (Ill.) Public Library 


; with your fellow-librarians 6as 





Dilly Tante Observes 


A FEW months ago the Parisian 

newspaper Figaro held a sympos- 
ium under the title “For or Against 
American Civilization.” Few French- 
men could be found to speak a word of 
praise for the culture and character of 
the States. A typical comment is that 
of Henri Massis, editor of the Revue 
Universelle: “You have not satisfied all 
the needs of human conscience by assur- 
ing for every one a Ford and a bath- 
room.” Octave Homberg, the financier, 
objects to applying the name “civiliza- 
tion” to the “collective American men- 
tality.” Emile Baumann, Catholic author 
of a history of St. Paul, is dismayed 
by the American “tendency to evaluate 
people according to what they earn.” 
Louis Bertrand, of the French Acad- 
emy, holds Americanism “in horror” be- 
cause he is “a Latin and an individual- 
ist.” 


The French themselves, as a race, are 
usually practical and sometimes mercen- 
ary, but whatever they are, they are not 
deceived about themselves. Their in- 
veterate logic tends to restrain them from 
confusing action with progress, business 
with “service,” suppression with temper- 
ance, advertising with value, ribaldry 
with obscenity, lynching with execution, 
mechanization with efficiency, the “law 
for man” with the “law for thing.” 
Whereas the French are realists, the 
Americans are: sentimentalists; and sen- 
timentality is unconscious hypocrisy. It 
has been said that hypocrisy is our na- 
tional vice, but I doubt that there is 
sufficient consciousness discoverable in 
America to justify that charge. 


Let me illustrate the sort of thing that 
makes one blush for one’s countrymen. 
My text is the Hopewell (N.J.) Herald 
for Wednesday, March 9, following the 
kidnaping of Charles Lindbergh, Jr., 
“son of Hopewell’s noted neighbors, 
Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh.” The headline of this local news- 
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paper reads: LINDBERGH TRAGEDY 
Brincs Hopewett Worip-Wipe Re- 
Nown. There is little actual news of the 
kidnaping, but we learn, in the second 
sentence, that “the name of Hopewell” 
has become “the byword of this nation 
and since has been translated thru the 
press in the German, French, Chinese, 
Russian and every language in the 
world.” We learn, further, that “the 
crime has brought on the biggest news- 
paper scoop in the history of journal- 
ism, not excepting the World War,” and 
that “famous writers, radio announcers, 
detectives and men of world-wide repu- 
tations are daily rubbing shoulders with 
the residents of this now nationally 
known town.” 


That is amusing and a little pathetic ; 
I think our French critics would be pro- 
voked to nothing more damning than a 
smile at such provincialism. There is 
something more invidious, however, 
than provincialism in that which fol- 
lows. I would call it blatant and cheap; 
but M. Massis and M. Benda and M. 
Bardoux and M. Homberg and M. Bert- 
rand and M. Baumann would call it by 
another name, and perhaps accurately: 
they would call it “American.” Here is 
our vaunted civilization: 

“Without attempting to commercialize the 
Lindbergh abduction it is a truthful assertion 
to say that the business in Hopewell has been 
more than doubled in the past week. And 
the effect of this incident in the months and 
years to come is considered by many to be 
one that will be welcomed by Hopewell in 


that the town will show marked progress and 
will be a place of national reputation.” 


If a prize were offered for the World’s 
Worst Taste, I should like to nominate 


the writer of those sentences. And for. 


the World’s Worst Poem written in the 
World’s Worst Taste I should propose 
the set of verses, rehearsing the same 
sentiments, contributed to the Hopewell 
Herald by a good citizen of Trenton, 
N.J.: 
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For THE Love or A CHILD 


Can you imagine; for a minute 
Hopewell is now renowned, 

All on account of a little child, 
But we hope he'll soon be found. 


On the isolated mountain, 
Only four miles away, 

Stands the Lindbergh mansion, 
Which has proved an easy prey. 


Announcing over the radio, 
Television and telegraph, 

It’s funny it took a tragedy 
To put HOPEWELL on the map. 


The depression is all over, 
There’s work for every man, 
The stores get a dollar and a half 
For just one pound of ham. 


ag OT is in the spot-light, 

rom China to the British Isle; 

This is the way it happened, 
Just for a love of a child. 


The town is now a bright-spot, 
Business we know will thrive; 
Everyone will soon be rich, 
On account of a little child. 


It came on like a cyclone 
When they kidnaped Lindy’s son, 
But as soon as they get him back, 
Activities will be done. 


I dare say that the majority of the 
readers of the Hopewell Herald ad- 
mired both the sentiments and the pro- 
sody of those verses. It is no accident 
that as a nation we are deaf to poetry, 
neither understanding nor approving of 
it. You cannot separate taste in art from 
taste in living. The standard of taste in 
America may be guaged by the fact that 
a New York newspaper of limited cir- 
culation that boasts that its readers are 
the most discriminating and wealthy in 
the metropolis carries on its editorial 
page a daily box of verse by Edgar 
Guest. 


No wonder, then, that the impending 
cessation of Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse has occasioned no general dismay. 
Indeed, its appeal for assistance has 
hardly been commented on at all, even 
in the literary magazines and reviews. 
Yet American letters in this generation 
could receive no more disastrous blow. 
Poetry was founded by. Harriet Monroe 
in October 1912. In the words of the 
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Bookman, it “initiated the New Poetry 
Movement single-handed.” Its early 
numbers presented to their first audience 
many poets who later became famous, 
such as Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, 
H.D. and the celebrated “imagist” group. 
Robert Frost and Rupert Brooke made 
their first American appearance in its 
pages. There is hardly an important 
living poet in English whose work was 
not published in Poetry before he won 
general recognition. Miss. Monroe, an 
indefatigably alert. and conscientious 
editor, has sincerely tried to print the 
best poetry available; she has encour- 
aged experimentation, but if a poem had 
merit, she did not care whether it was 
conservative or radical, rhymed or in 
free verse, modern or archaic, lyrical or 
metaphysical, imagistic or objectivistic. 
Because it was good she printed it. 
Young poets owe much to her; and all 
poets have been thankful for the exist- 
ence of Poetry, encouraged by its mere 
presence on the contemporary scene, and 
tho they sometimes abused it (because 
it did not represent their particular 
“school’ or prescribe their particular’ 
brand of esthetic nostrum), like as not 
you would find them, at an early date, 
numbered among its contributors, be- 
cause it has recognized no lasting enmi- 
ties, because it has been the one mani- 
festation of esprit de corps in American 
letters, because it is the one magazine in 
English where good poetry has been con- 
sistently welcomed, published, and paid 
for. 


Such is our indifference, however, 
that Poetry has always been run at a 
loss. It was founded and subsidized by 
a group of about one hundred persons 
who contributed fifty dollars annually. 
Now it appears that there are no longer 
one hundred persons left in the United 
States with fifty dollars each to spare 
to keep Poetry (and poetry) alive. Mil- 
lions for cosmetics, battleships, amuse- 
ments, sports, but not five thousand dol- 
lars for poetry. 

I cannot help but feel that librarians 
are much at fault in this matter. If all 
the libraries that should have subscribed 
to Poetry had done so, there would never 
have been a financial problem to harass 
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its editor. Even if it meant dropping a 
subscription to such magazines as Col- 
lier’s, Cosmopolitan, Saturday Evening 
Post, Liberty, etc., in order to add 
Poetry, it should have been done. The 
arts are worth that “sacrifice.” 


An article on “The Problem of Peri- 
odicals” in the March Wirtson BULLE- 
TIN, reprinted from New York Libra- 
ries, had this to say of Poetry: 


“When speaking of library magazines, this 
suggestion must be passed on as nearly as 
possible in the words of the person who made 
it: ‘Why cannot every library afford Poetry? 
Altho at first thought it seems of limited 
appeal, actually the interest is genuine and 
widespread. It is cheap, too, when one con- 
siders that it supplies the newest of the new 
verse, and that a year’s numbers contain a 
greater quantity and variety of poetry than 
the average anthology. In fact, it may be 
counted as an anthology for the joy and the 
service it gives.’” 
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It is not yet too late to do something 
about saving Poetry. Every subscrip- 
tion ($3) will help. The address of 
Poetry is 232 East Erie St., Chicago, III. 
Please rush. 


In his engaging Return to Yesterday, 
Ford Madox Ford tells of entering the 
station of a small provincial town in 
France and noting an unprecedented ac- 
tivity. Long lines of French _ peasant 
carts were drawing up to the entrance, 
and a voluble crowd of men and women 
was milling round the news stand. In- 
quiring about the cause of the disturb- 
ance, he was informed that nothing was 
wrong: only the first number of a new 
literary review had just arrived from 
Paris. In America the one current pub- 
lication that seems to create any excite- 
ment at the news stands of our Middle- 
towns is the latest issue of Ballyhoo. 
Do we wonder that the gentlemen of 
Figaro are skeptical of our civilization? 





A Mexican Library 


(Continued from page 617) 

The “Cervantes” library at six in the 
evening had received six hundred visi- 
tors and there are months when it is 
not very unusual to have more than 
1,000 readers daily. 

We observed that the catalog is sel- 
dom used. The average reader for one 
reason or another prefers to ask the 
assistants for the book or information 
wanted. 

There are very few who understand 
the elements of classification or catalog- 
ing. This is due chiefly to lack of in- 
struction in library use by librarians 
here. And as there are not open shelves, 
the public has some trouble in finding 
exactly what it needs. But little by little, 
people are beginning to understand in 
a general way many facts about the or- 
ganization. In a small library, the girl 


in charge allows the little ones to take 
out from the open shelves whatever 
books they choose, and also has pasted 
on the shelves written copies of the main 
classification numbers as a guide for the 
readers. 

We enjoyed very much our visit to 
this library, my friend being particularly 
interested in books on Mexican and 
Hispanic-American literature. At a 
quarter to eight, when the room was in 
full blaze from the beautiful indirect 
ceiling lights, and every chair was oc- 
cupied, one assistant announced the clos- 
ing of the library and another began to 
check at the exit the books returned. So 
at eight we were out in the street again 
with a pleasant impression of the work 
this Mexican library is doing in Mexico 
City. 
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Correspondence--“The Pamphlet 
Collection” 


A Request for Further Information 


Editor, the Witson BULLETIN: 


I am indeed pleased with the information 
contained in the article by Cortez R. Clawson 
and printed in the February issue of the Wn- 
son Butietin. The article is full of helpful 
information, but it stimulated within me an 
anxiety to know more of the system described 
for handling pamphlets. For instance I wish 
to know if the subjects employed in the card 
catalog for this pamphlet material are taken 
entirely from the Readers’ Guide; also what 
cards are written for each pamphlet. Are the 
cards cataloged by subjects alone calling for 
definite subject cards in the catalog or are 
there only title cards written for each 
pamphlet ? 

If you can furnish the above desired infor- 
mation, or can refer me to some one who can 
furnish it, I shall be grateful for your service. 
Any information you can furnish either free 
or for purchase will be helpful to me in try- 
ing to work out some more satisfactory system 
for handling pamphlets. 


J. M. Peace, Librarian, 

State Agricultural and 

Mechanical College, 
Magnolia, Arkansas 


Mr. Clawson Replies 


Editor, the Witson BULLETIN: 

In answer to your inquiry regarding the 
methods of filing pamphlets I make the fol- 
lowing explanations to further elucidate my 
article recently published in the BuLLETIN. 

In the first place all sort of pamphlets come 
to the librarian’s desk daily. Those that are 
considered of permanent value are filed away, 
while those of an ephemeral nature are dis- 
carded. 

We have 500 pamphlet boxes. Every pam- 
phlet that we make use of is filed away in one 
of these boxes, those bearing on similar sub- 
jects are placed together. To illustrate allow 
me to take a few pamphlets at random from 
my files and explain my method of disposing 
of them. Here is a pamphlet on “Frank 
Heller.” This brief sketch is filed away in a 
box that contains say, about 100 other pam- 
phlets bearing on various writers. Before the 
Wilson Company published Living Authors I 
was in the habit of clipping from the front 
pages of their BuLitetins those short biog- 
raphies giving brief life sketches of recent 
writers. Here is a clipping on “High Schools” 
taken from some daily paper. Instead of filing 
this small clipping in a pamphlet box I may if 
I so desire ‘place it in the office in my vertical 
filing cabinet. Under our general title “Agri- 
culture” I find I have cataloged articles on 
these two subjects: “Teacher Training in 
Agriculture” and ‘“Agricultural Bulletins.” 


These are all filed together in our catalog in 
boxes 131, and 132. A pamphlet on “Indians” 
is cataloged as being in box 219. I also deem 
it mecessary in this instance to put in 
the catalog file another card referring to 
“American Indians.” “Honors Courses in 
American Colleges” needs another card re- 
ferring to this particular article and desig- 
nated as a cross reference card something like 
the following: “Universities and Colleges” 
In this catalog see “Honors Courses.” If 
an article on the general subject of “Taxation” 
say, by some member of Congress is used, 
a cross reference card bearing the name of 
the author is also inserted, thus making two 
avenues of approach in finding material on 
this subject. Several boxes contain pam- 
phlets on the inaugurations of various college 
presidents in recent years. A subject card 
in each case is needed referring to the boxes 
containing material on “Inaugurations.” In 
cases where a single pamphlet contains mate- 
rial on two or more subjects equally import- 
ant cards are made out for each subject. We 
have a large collection of peace pamphlets 
put out by the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. These are usually num- 
bered. In cataloging pamphlets on such sub- 
jects as “World Court,” “Paris Pact,” “League 
of Nations,” “Reparations,” “Locarno Con- 
ference,” etc., the number of the pamphlet is 
given and the boxes are referred to contain- 
ing these particular pamphlets. They may also 
be cataloged under the general subject of 
“Peace.” 

From the above explanation one may dis- 
cover that both title and subject cards are 
used when thought necessary. In fact it is 
like our book catalog and is designated as 
a dictionary catalog. The subjects need not 
necessarily be taken from the Readers’ 
Guide but the title and subject in each case 
are determined by the nature of the pamphlet. 
Material on any of the above subjects may 
also be found in the “Guide” and this makes 
a very handy supplement. Old magazine arti- 
cles, newspaper clippings, pamphlets of vari- 
ous sorts are all made use of and are cata- 
loged by author, title and subject as the case 
may require. This pamphlet file is kept en- 
tirely separate from all other files. Frequent 
guide cards simplify easy finding. 

As stated in my former article when pam- 
phlets which are received regularly become too 
numerous for the boxes they are arranged in 
convenient bundles and bound the same as 
magazines. In a case of this kind a cross 
reference card makes known the fact and 
states where the bound pamphlets may be 
found. 

C. R. Crawson, Librarian, 
Alfred University, 
Alfred, N. Y. 
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A Defense of Filing Pamphlets 
According to Color 


Editor, the Wirson BULLETIN: 


May I make a defense of storing pamphlets 
classified and filed according to color which 
Mr. Clawson says in your February BULLETIN 
in an article on the pamphlet collection is 
much less simple than using pamphlet boxes? 

The original cost and upkeep of pamphlet 
boxes for a collection of any size is so great 
that they were ruled out in the Newark Li- 
brary many years ago. Pamphlet boxes 
handled every day soon get very shabby and 
later break and are in frequent need of re- 
pair. Mr. Dana substituted for the pamphlet 
box vertical partitions in the standard three- 
foot shelf, four partitions to a shelf. Pam- 
phlets are easily kept standing upright in this 
space. 

The problem in any pamphlet collection is 
to handle the pamphlets so economically that 
a large collection can be taken care of at the 
minimum of expense and, at the same time, 
be made accessible. Mr. Clawson’s explana- 
tion of the greater simplicity of his plan, that 
pamphlets do not have to be classified with a 
number, is not clear since each of his pam- 
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phlet boxes has a number which represents a 
subject and this number is applied to the 
pamphlet. One great advantage of using the 
Dewey classification number instead of the 
serial number is that it coordinates the book 
collection with the pamphlet collection. One 
can move directly from the book collection 
to pamphlets on the same subject under the 
same classification number. 

Filing by color, invented by Mr. Dana, has 
proved, in our experience, superior in cost 
of upkeep, ease of administration and initial 
expense to any other plan we have tried, not 
excepting pamphlet boxes. A pamphlet placed 
in the wrong pamphlet box is lost completely. 
A single sheet of paper, marked with color 
bands may be immediately detected, if out of 
place, by any Junior or clerical worker. For 
this reason, the public may be permitted free 
access to the shelves of the pamphlet collec- 
tion without supervision. 

The Newark collection of 85,000 pamphlets 
is managed by a Senior assistant with the 
full-time help of a Junior. More than 10,000 
items are lent from this collection in a year. 

Beatrice WIinser, Librarian, 
Newark Public Library, 
Newark, N. J. 


PERIODICALS FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
Grouped According to Classification 
By G. R. Lyle’ 


Literature, Current Events, Miscellaneous 


(Continued from p. 507, March) 


Time. 1923. v. I-17 
Weekly. New York. $5.00 
A news magazine dealing with aeronautics, 
art, books, ess, education, foreign affairs, 
science, sport and the theatre. 
World’s Work. 1900. v. 1-59 
Monthly. Garden City, N.Y. $4.00 
Deals with activities in all parts of the globe. 
A small section named the “scrapbook” 
embraces the entire world of human endeavor 
in notes as to what goes on about the globe. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
Yale Review. 1911. new series, v. I-20 
Quarterly. New Haven, Conn. $4.00 
A national quarterly, not connected with Yale 
University, whose articles are written in a fine 
literary manner. ional verse and stories 
are included, and outstanding books are re- 
viewed at some length. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Science 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Memoirs. 1926. new series. 
Irrequiar. Boston, Mass. $10.00 
e second oldest academy in the United 
States (1780). Ronhaine is divided into 
three classes covering the physical and mathe- 
matical, the natural and physiological, and the 
moral and political sciences. e academy 
published Proceedings and Memoirs, papers 
covering the subjects noted above. 


Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
1 Librarian, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Proceedings. 1846. v. 1-69 
Irregular. Boston, Mass. $5.00 


See Memoirs, immediately above.) 
ndexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


American Journal of Science. 1818. v. 1-21 
Monthly. New Haven, Conn. $6.00 
Treats of various scientific subjects. Tables, 
illustrations, and reviews are included. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


American Medical Association Journal. 1883. 


v. I 
Semi-monthly. Chicago, Ill. $5.00 
Special articles pertaining to medecine are 
followed by book reviews of current medical 
literature, lists of deaths and marriages of 
members, correspondence, queries and minor 
notes. ‘ 


Aviation. 1916. v. 1-30 
Weekly. New York. $4.00 


“The oldest American aeronautical magazine.” 
Special attention to the development of com- 
mercial aviation in the United States and 
abroad. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Journal of the Franklin Institute. 1826. y. 1-211 
Monthly. Philadelphia, Pa. $6.00 


Devoted largely to the physical 
“Science and the mechanical arts.” 
Brief notices in advance on work done at the 
U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, Mines, Standards, 
and one or two important laboratories. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


sciences 
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National Research Council. Bulletin. to109. 


o. 1-76 
Irregular. Washington, D.C. Variously 
priced. 

The bulletins cover separate subjects com- 
plete in each number. A number of bulletins 
are on scientific research in general: the most 
important contributions from a single science 
are on physics. Complete list covers period 
from spit 1995. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Nature. 1869. v. 1-127 
Weekly. London, England. $14.00 
“Nature surveys the whole field of scientific 
activity, and is at once authoritative, accurate, 
and topical. Its “Letters to the Editor’ sec- 
tion has developed into a particularly interest- 
ing and valuable medium for scientific com- 
ment.” 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Q. S. T. 1915. v. 1-15 
Monthly. Hartford, Conn. $2.50 
Official organ of the American Radio Relay 
League and the International Amateur Radio 


Union. Authoritative radio magazine for 
Amateurs. 
Revue Générale des Sciences Pures et Appli- 


quées. 1890. v. 1-42 
Semi-monthly. Paris, France. $11.40 
Excellent general reviews of scientific fields. 
International Index to Periodicals. 


Science. 1895. new series, v. 1-73 
Weekly. New York. $6.00 
A journal devoted to the advancement of 
science. Scientific events, notes, and news dis- 
cussions, special articles, book reviews included. 
Includes the official proceedings and most of 
the papers of the Jpeostien Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Scientia. 1907. v. 1-48 
Monthly. Milan, Italy. $10.00 

“International review of the _ scientific 
synthesis.” An international journal of scien- 
tific synthesis and unification that deals with 
the fundamental questions of all sciences; 
the history of the sciences, mathematics; 
astronomy, geology, physics, chemistry, biology, 
psychology, and _ sociology. Articles published 
in language of their authors with a ——— 
containing the French translation of all articles 
that are not in French. 

Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Scientific American. 1859. new series, v. 1-144 
Monthly. New York. $4.00 
Deals chiefly with automobiles and problems 
of mechanics. A section is devoted to current 
bulletin briefs, giving reviews of bulletins on 
scientific subjects and where to get them. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index and Read- 
ers’ Gui 


Scientific Monthly. 1915. v. 1-32 
Monthly. Garrison, N. Y. $5.00 
Treats of variéd scientific subjects. Includes 
news and notes of various scientific organiza- 
tions of prominence, and book discussions. 
Diagrams, illustrations, and photographs are 
included. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Science News-Letter. 1924. v. 1-19 
Weekly. Washington, D.C. $5.00 


A very useful digest and readable journal 
of scientific men in general. Scientific news 
and brief book reviews. 


Die Umschau, Ubersicht Uber die Fortschritte 
und Bewegungen auf dem Gesamtgebiet 
der Wissenschaft, Technik, Litterature und 


Kunst. 1897. v. 1- 
Corresponds to Nature and Science though 
somewhat broader in scope. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Economic Geography. 1925. v. 1-7 
Quarterly. Worcester, Mass. $5.00 
magazine devoted to utilization of the 
world’s resources. Contains valuable informa- 
tion for geographers, economists, teachers, and 
manufacturers. 
International Index to Periodicals. 


Geographical Journal. 1893. v. 1-74 

Monthly. London, England. $6.75 
Published by the Royal Geographical 
Society. Contains meetings of the society, and 
discussion, articles on geographical topics, book 
and map reviews, and a ay record of 

geographical work. Well illustrated. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Geographical Review. i916. v. 1-21 
Quarterly. New York. $5.00 

“Successor to the Bulletin of the American 
Geographical Society of New York. General 
articles, maps, notes, comment, reviews and 
correspondence.” Reviews and comments of 
special significance. 

a in International Index to Periodi- 
cals. 


Journal of Geography. 1902. v. 1-30 
Monthly. Chicago, Ill. $2.50 
Primarily a school magazine: teaching 
methods, maps, book notices. Of value in 
elementary courses. 
Indexed in Education Index. 


Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 1919. v. 1-11 
Monthly. Geneva, Switzerland. $4.50 
“A collection of statistics from official and 
other defined sources.” On a world trade and 
shipping. 


Monthly Weather Review. 1909. v. 1-58 
Monthly. Washington, D. C. $1.50 
Many articles on the relation of weather and 
climate to fruit and crop production. Reviews, 
abstracts, and weather charts. 


National Geographic Magazine, 1889. v. 1-59 
Monthly. Washington, D. C. $3.50 

Devoted to relating of travels in all parts 
of the world with photographs, some of which 
are colored, of all places and peoples of interest. 
Official Journal of the National Geographic 
Society. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Pan American Union (English Edition) 
Bulletin. 1893. v. 1-65 
Monthly. Washington, D. C. $2.50 
“Devoted to the spread of information about 
and a better understanding among the Ameri- 
can Republics.” General articles, art, agricul- 
ture, finance, industry, and commerce, popula- 
tion, migration, labor, education, and the fine 
arts. ell illustrated. Useful to students of 
geography, history. 


GEOLOGY 


(A more comprehensive list by Prof. Gross 
and Woodford appears in Science v73, 
p660-4, Je 19, 1931) 


American Association of Petroleum Geolog- 
ists, Bulletin. 1917. v. 1-15 
Monthly. Tulsa, Okla. $15.00 
Covers mainly special articles in the field 
of petroleum geology with some in pure science, 
membership applications, committees, meeting 
notes, book reviews, news at home and abroad 
are included. 


American Journal of Science. 1818. v. 1-21 
Monthly. New Haven, Conn. $6.00 
Treats of various scientific subjects. Tables, 
illustrations, and book reviews are included. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 
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Economic Geology. -1905. v. 1-26 
Semi-quarterly. Urbana, Ill. $5.00 
Bulletin of the Society of Economic 
Geologi Their publications are included in 
the Journal, with special articles, discussions, 
and communications, book reviews, scientific 
news and notes. Semi-annual abstract volumes. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 
Geological magazine. 1854. v. 1-68 
Monthly. London, England. $7.4 () 
Incorporated the “Geologist.” Original arti- 
cles, reviews. — ; ; 
Geological Society of America, Bulletin. 
1888. v. I-41 
Quarterly. tas York. $10.00 
Official organ of the Geolo ee Society of 
America. Covers every field of geology. Meet- 
ings of societies, papers, and discussions. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 
Geologische Zentralblatt, 1901. v. 1-43 
Semi-monthly. Leipzig. $24.00 
Abstracts of publications from all parts of 
the world in the field of geology, paleontology, 
etc. 


Journal of Geology. 1893. v. 1-39 
Semi-quarterly. Chicago, i> 
Technical articles, reviews of ee publica- 
tions, maps included. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Journal of Paleontology. 1927. v. 1-5 
Quarterly. Fort Worth, Texas. $6.00 
An important technical journal covering the 
fields of “wer te ology and, minerology. 
Published by the Society of Economic 
Paleontologists and Mineralogists. 


GERMAN 


Deutsche Rundschau. 1874. v. 1-226 
Monthly. Berlin, Germany. $5.04 
Important ma azine on problems of modern 
culture and civilization. Book Reviews. Rather 
nationalistic in character. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Deutsche Véierteljahrsschrift fiir Literatur 
Wissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte. 192 
v. 1-8 
Quarterly. Halle, Germany $5.00 
Scholarly journal for research in the field 
of literary history from a philosophic standpoint. 
Euphorion, Zeitschrift fiir Literaturgeschichte. 
1804. Vv. I-32 
Quarterly. Sratteart. $7.00 
The attempt to cover the whole field of 
literature in books has been less successful than 
the “outlines” of history and science, viz. Wells 
Huxley. Up to 1921 the Euphorion attempted 
to cover the whole field of literature but of 
recent date the systematic bibliographical record 
has given place to reviews and brief notices.” 


Germanic Review. 1926. v. 1-6 
Quarterly. Columbia University Press, New 


York. $4.00 
“Devoted to researches dealing with the 
Germanic languages and literature.” Articles, 


book reviews, bibliography. 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology. 
1897. v. I-30 
Quarterly. Urbana, Ill. $3.00 
Continues the Journal of Germanic Philology 
and includes sqeertas on the study and teaching 
of the and ii an and Scandinavian 
philcloay an literature. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicais. 
Die ene ae Monatschrift fiir Literatur- 
freunde. 1808. v. 1-33 
Monthly. Stutt ttgart. $5.00 


General, r ts world literature. Authorita- 


tive essays on authors and literary problems. 
Indexes important newspaper ond 
articles. 


magazine 





Die Neue Rundschau. 1889. v. 1-42 
Monthly. Berlin Germany. $6.72 
“Very importani review, read i the educated 
public.” omparable to Harper’s Magazine. 
German dramatic criticism. Included formerly 
the first works of Hauptmann and famous Ger- 


an ts. 
Sedened in International Index to Periodicals. 
Die Woche, sean Iliustrierte Zeitschrift. 


1890. v. I-33 
Weekly. ‘Beri, Germany. $7.50 
Popular record of current events in all parts 
: of the world. Weil illustrated. . 
Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie. 1877. 
v. I-50 
6 parts a year. Halle, Germany. $9.60 
“Well known in this special field.” 


HISTORY 


American Historical Review. 1895. v. 1-36 
Quarterly. New York. $5.00 
Authoritative articles, critical reviews, docu- 
ments and historical news. Indispensable to 
students in history. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
Canadian Historical Review. 1920. v. I-11 
Quarterly. Toronto, Canada. $2.00 
“Covers history of Canada in the broad sense, 
including non-Canadian events and persons im 
_ portant in their field.” 
Current History. 1914. v. 1-34 
Monthly. New York. $3.00 
General contemporary articles on world his- 
tory: texts of treaties, portraits, and illustra- 
tions, book revicws. Published by New York 
Times. 
_ Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
English Historical Review. 1886. v. 1-29 
Quarterly. London, England. $7.92 
Desirable, though not essential. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Foreign Affairs. 1922. v. 1-9 
Quarterly. New York. $5.00 
A review of divergent ideas on all phases 
of foreign affairs, economic, social, political. 
Does not identify itself with one school. Of 
unusual value to students in economics, social 
science, and government. Published by the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
Foreign Policy Association, Information Serv- 
ice. 1925. v. 1-26 
Bi-weekly. New York. $5.00. Important. 
Subject matter prepared with the aid of 
the Research Staff of the Foreign Policy 
Association. 
Hispanic American Historical Review. 1918. 
v. I-10 
Quarterly. Durham, N.C. $4.00 
Articles, book reviews, and current comments; 


communications, bibliography etc. in this field. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Historical Outlook. 1909. v. 1-22 
Monthly. Philadelphia, Pa. $2.00 
“A journal for readers and teachers of his- 
tory and the social studies.” 
Ledened 1 in Education Index. 


Journal of Economic and Business History. 
1928. v. I-3 
Quarterly. Cambridge, Mass. $5.00 
General business and economic history. Pub- 


lished at Harvard University by the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 


Journal of Modern History. 19209. v. 1-3 
Quarterly. Chicago, Ill. $4.00 
“All phases of the advancement of civiliza 
tion in Europe from the Renaissance to the 
present day.” Book Reviews, bibliographical 
survey, notes. 
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Journal of Negro History. 1916. v. 1-16 
Quarterly. Washington, D.C. $4.00 
Published by the Association for the study 
of Negro life and history. Historical articles, 
documents, reviews, and notes. 


Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 1914. 


Vv. I-17 
Quarterly. Lincoln, Neb. $5.00 
Not strictly a regional journal. It covers 


the whole field of American history, abiough 
it lays special emphasis on the history of the 
West. 

Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


HOME. ECONOMICS 


American Cookery. 1896. v. 1-35 


10 numbers per yar Boston, Mass. $1.50 
Covers the field of culinary science and 
domestic economics. Extensively used in the 
home economics courses in high schools and 

colleges. Good material for technical course. 


Child Development. 1927. v. 1-2 
Quarterly. Washington, D. C. $5.00 
Abstracts and bibliography from current 
magazines containing articles on child problems. 
Compact but not wholly technical. Worth 
while in keeping one in touch with the general 
field. Published by the National Research 
Council, Committee on Child Development. 
Child Study. 1923. v.1-8 
6 numbers per year. New York. $1.00 
A magazine for the education of parents in 
child psychology. No illustrations, more valu- 
able for students than Parents’ Magazine. Pub- 
lished by the Child Study Association of 
America. 
Indexed in Education Index. 


Childhood Education. 1924. v. 1-7 
Monthly. Baltimore, Md. $2.50 


A journal for advancing nursery-kindergarten, 
primary school education. Articles on educa- 
tional problems, news relating to education. 

Indexed in Education Index. 


Forecast. 1910. v. 1-41 
Monthly. New York. $2.00 
A food 


magazine appealing to the upper 
classes. Contains information on recipes, house- 
hold aids, homemaking, interior decorating and 
women’s progress in other countries. ain- 
tains a Housekeepers’ Bureau of Information. 


Good Housekeeping. 1885. v. 1-92 
Monthly. New York. $3.00 

A magazine for housewives containing short 
stories and detailed instruction in cooking and 
panesSosnene. One often finds here special 
articles of household and general interest, al- 
ways well illustrated. 

ndexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Journal of Home Economics. 1909. v. 1-23 
Moatay. Baltimore, Md. $3.00 


ficial organ of the American Home 
Economics Association. Articles, open forum, 
editorials, research books, and _ periodicals, 
bibliographies, news notes. Valuable for its re- 
ports from the field of research and also for its 
excellent reviews of ks and magazine articles. 
Indexed in Education Index. 


Journal of Nutrition. 1928. v. 1-3 
Bi-monthly. Springfield, Ill. $4.50 
Subjects pertaining to diet, ok reviews, 
current comment and research in the field. 
Essential for students of nutrition. Published 
for the American Institute of Nutrition. 


Parents’ Magazine. 1926. v. 1-6 
Monthly. New York. $2.50 
magazine for parents, dealing with prob- 
lems of child handling and understanding. 
Popular style. Illustrated. Formerly Children. 
-~ oe, usually brief and distinctly popular in 


e. ; 
Indexed in Education Index. 


Practical Home Economics. 1927. v. 5, no. 
10-v. 9 
Monthly. New York. $2.50 
Devoted to the study of nutrition, food, 
hygiene, clothing, homemaking, and health 
articles, contributed by supervisors of Home 
Economics Departments. Book reviews, reports 
on home economics, researches, of value to the 
teacher of home economics. 
Indexed in Education Index. 
School Feeding. 1921 
Monthly. Chicago, Ill. $2.00 
A management magazine for directors of feed- 
ing systems and dietetics in educational insti- 
tutions. Correspondence from other schools, 
food supplement, news items, equipment, 
supplies, etc. Contains a great deal of 
advertising. | 5 
Western Hospital Review. 1923. v. 1-17 
Monthly. Los Angeles, Cal. $2.65 . 
magazine for informal discussion of insti- 
tutional problems to facilitate the interchange 
of successful experience among Western people 
engaged in public health. Special repartments. 
Book reviews. Formerly Western Hospital and 
Nurses Review. 


MATHEMATICS 


(A more comprehensive list by Prof. Allen 
appears in Science v70, p592-4, 
Dec. 20, 1929) 
American Journal of Mathematics. 187% 
v. 1-53. Quarterly. Baltimore, Md. $7.50 
_ Desirable tho not essential in a college library. 
American Mathematical Monthly. 1894. v. 1-3° 
Monthly. Oberlin, Ohio. $5.00 | : 
Official journal of the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America. Devoted to the interests of 
collegiate mathematics. General articles, book 
reviews and news. | A F 
American Mathematical Society, Bulletin. 
1894. series 2, v. 1-37 
6 numbers per year. New York. $7.00 
A historical and critical review of mathemati- 
cal science. Contains chiefly the results of 
recent researches of the members, historical 
accounts, records of the meetings of the 
American Mathematical Society, etc. : 
American Mathematical Society, Transactions. 
1900. Quarterly. New York. $7.00 
Record of current research in mathematics. 
Desirable tho not essential for college library. 
American Statistical Association Journal. 
1888/9. v. 1-26. Quarterly. New York. 


$5.00 


Interesting articles on _ statistics from a 
practical rather than a theoretical point of 
view. Of value to the statistics laboratory. 
Articles, notes, reviews, classified lists of recent 
literature. __ 

Mathematics News Letter. 1926. v. 1-5 
Monthly. Baton Rouge, La. $1.00 


Devoted to the common problems of grade, 
high school and college mathematics teaching, 
the disciplines of mathematics, the promotion 
of the Mathematics Association of America and 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. 

Mathematics Teacher. 1808. v. 1-24 
8 numbers per year. New York. $2.00 

This is the official journal of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, and its 
articles are selected for the interest of these 
teachers. It also has suggestions to contribu- 
tors, news notes, and comments on new books. 
Of particular interest to prospective teachers 
and to students in a cultural mathematical 
course. 

Indexed in Education Index. 

School Science and Mathematics. 1901. v. 1-31 
Monthly. Chicago, III. $2.50 

A journal of science and mathematics teach- 

ers. Contains book reviews. 


(To be Concluded Next Month) 











Mystery Stories for Boys and Girls 


Compiled by Grace E. Kingsland’ 
GauL, Five Nights at the Five Pines. 


Strange happenings made this house 
an = of terrible curiosity to the 


THs list was made because we had 

such a demand from junior high 
school pupils and freshmen for detective 
stories that we thought were too old for 
them. In this list we tried to avoid grue- 
some details, murder as the main interest, 
and the very mediocre type. The books 
seem popular with the children. 


ComPILer’s Note 


BAMBERGER, Mystery of World’s End. A 
fake mystery turns into a real one. 
Biccers, Chinese Parrot. Concerns the 
delivery of a $300,000 pearl necklace 

to the buyer. 

BIRMINGHAM, Priscilla’s Spies. Humor- 
ous sailing adventures of a pretty 
tomboy and a staid English schoolboy 
cousin off the Irish coast. 

BripcEs, Sons of the Air. Sleuths of the 
air have some exciting adventures in 
England. 

Bucuan, Mr. Standfast. Richard Han- 
nay and his friends of “Thirty-nine 
Steps” and “Greenmantle” track down 
a clever war spy. 

Catvin, Square-rigged. Bert Lindsay 
ships as a seaman and endeavors to 
fathom a plot. 

Cowper, Peterina on the Rescue Trail. 
The mystery of the shanty boat, The 
screech owl is afraid, The plot in the 
camp, are some of the chapters in this 
story of a girl’s search for her brother. 

DaNniEL, Seal of the White Buddha. Why 
did Hope’s jade seal which she wore 
on her voyage to China bring her into 
such peril? 

ELLsBEerG, Thirty Fathoms Deep. What 
caused Carley and Pedro to desert 
when the divers had the sunken treas- 
ure in sight? A real diver spins this 
yarn. 

FarNoL, Another Day. Did Keith Chis- 
holm shoot Red Rory? He’s not sure 
himself. 

Foster, Humdrum House. Two ex- 
soldiers looking for excitement after 
a war are given more than they care 

or. 


* Librarian, Howe Memorial Library, Hanover, New Hampshire 
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little Cape Cod town. 

HawTuHorneE, Mystery of Star-C Ranch. 
Ralph and his young visitors try to 
account for the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the papers on which the owner- 
ship of the ranch depends. 

Kastner, Emil and the Detectives. Emil 
and his friends who organize a surpris- 
ing detective force have thrilling and 
amusing adventures. 

Keiry, Blacksmith of Vilno. A secret 
brotherhood of men bound together to 
protect the hidden crown of Poland 
are the center of interest in this dra- 
matic tale by a local writer. 

Kempton, Loot of the Flying Dragon. 
A pirate story. 

Lee, Mysterious Office. Who took the 
$25,000 from Geary’s desk? Three 
people confessed. 

Lincotn, Blair’s Attic. A good yarn 
about a Cape Cod treasure hunt. 

Meaper, Red Horse Hill. Who stole the 
race horse Cedar from the New Hamp- 
shire farm? Many adventures and a 
good horse race. 

Miter, Colfax Bookplate. An old book 
with a counterfeit plate in it sets Dar- 
row’s shop in an uproar. 

Morey, East South East. When Farr 
ran away from home and shipped on 
a whaling vessel, he plunged into ad- 
ventures, beginning with a race against 
time in which both life and gold were 


at stake. 

Nicuotson, House of a Thousand 
Candles. The house John Glemarm 
inherited was lighted entirely by can- 
dles, but that was the least of all the 
mysteries connected with it. 

Puitipotts, Grey Room. People who 
slept in the grey room never woke up. 

RapForp, Mystery of Palmetto Lodge. 
Mysterious things happen when the 
orphaned Burdell children go to Marsh 
Island to look for an invention their 
father was working on before he died. 

(Continued on page 636) 
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A. L. A. Notes 


Editor: Cora M. Beatty’ 


Annuities and Pensions 


[ft is significant to note that at least 

three of the largest and strongest 
insurance companies in the country have 
submitted definite proposals incorporat- 
ing the essential features of the plan 
recommended by the A. L. A. Committee 
on Annuities and Pensions, and addi- 
tional proposals are expected by the com- 
mittee from at least two other large in- 
surance companies. 

The committee’s report says that the 
possibilities of securing funds from some 
outside sources to aid in the establish- 
ment of the proposed plan and to be used 
for promotion work have also been in- 
vestigated in a preliminary way, altho 
without a great deal of encouragement 
so far. 


New Head of Office for D. C. 
Numbers on L. C. Cards 


Julia C. Pressey, assistant professor 
at the Library School, Emory Univers- 
ity, has been appointed to succeed David 
J. Haykin, formerly in charge of the 
office for D. C. numbers on L. C. cards. 
Mr. Haykin resigned last December to 
become chief of the Documents Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress. Miss 
Pressey took up her new duties on April 
18. 


New Copyright Legislation 


Since the failure of the Vestal Copy- 
right Bill, last year, word has been re- 
ceived by the Book Buying Committee 
that new copyright legislation is pro- 
posed, and that the A. L. A. will be 
heard by the House Committee on 
Patents. The Chairman of the A. L. A. 
Committee expects to attend this meet- 
ing and urge that the right of public 
libraries to import books from England 
duty free shall be continued in the new 
bill. 


Subject Headings 


The question of a new edition of the 
A. L. A. List of subject headings was 
considered by the Editorial Committee 
at its session in New Haven. The mem- 
bers present were of the unanimous opin- 
ion that a new edition was inadvisable, 
since the larger libraries are so generally 
using the Library of Congress list of 
subject headings, and the Sears list is 
available for small libraries. The reports 
from a questionnaire circulated among 
its institutional members by the A. L. A. 
were available at that time, and showed, 
among the libraries expressing a prefer- 
ence for a new edition, that the majority 
wished it based on the L. C. list. This 
might mean that there is a place for an 
intermediate list between the two now 
in print. Another and more likely ex- 
planation is that many libraries, and 
probably especially those in the inter- 
mediate class, find the lack of “refer 
from” references in the L. C. list a 
handicap. 

Library Bindings 

The A. L. A. Bookbinding Committee 
reports that competition among library 
binders has become more keen. A few 
years ago practically all of the opera- 
tions for library rebinding could be done 
only by hand. New machines for vari- 
ous processes have been put on the 
market, bringing increased production, 
lower costs, and in some instances a 
lower quality of product. The Commit- 
tee counsels librarians to be extremely 
alert and wary, since in present eco- 
nomic conditions, acceptance of low 
price binding is unusually tempting. 
“Extravagant claims of some manufac- 
turers and high pressure salesmen must 
be taken with the proverbial grain of 
salt,” the committee reports, “the proof 
being secured by test, use, and good 
advice from competent authority.” 


1 Executive assistant in charge of Membership Department, American Library Association. These 
“A.L.A. Notes” appear regularly in the Wixson Butietin under the sponsorship of the American Library 


Association. 
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Air Filtering 

The A. L. A. Committee on Ventila- 
tion and Lighting of Library Buildings 
is of the opinion that the installation of 
an air filtering device in any library 
building in a locality where there is a 
considerable amount of smoke in the 
atmosphere is well worth considering, 
and especially at this time, when the cost 
of installation is very much less than it 
was three years ago. The Committee 
believes that all new library buildings 
located where soft coal is generally used 
should be equipped with air filters, for 
the sake of the people, for the sake of 
the books, and for the sake of prolong- 
ing the life of the building decorations. 


A. L. A. Cooperation With N. C. P. T. 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has printed the following li- 
brary material: 


Committee on Library Extension message. 
Child Welfare, November, 1931, p. 181. 
Library extension report. In Proceedings 
of the N. C. P. T., 1931, pp. 120-21. 
“Library Service in Parent Education. 
J. W. Merrill. In Education for home 
and family. N. C. P. T., 1931, pp. 228-35. 
“The Machine Age, the Child, and the 
Book.” Flora de Gogorza. Child Welfare, 
November, 1931. Reprinted by permission 


” 
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from the A. L. A. Children’s Library 
Yearbook, No. 3, 1931. 

“Meeting the Challenge” (notes from J. W. 
Merrill’s talks at the Hot Springs meet- 


ings). Child Welfare, July-August, 1931, 
PP. 657-58. 

Reading report. In Proceedings of the 
N. C. P. T., 1931, pp. 142-44. 


“The Right to Books and Library Service. 
J. W. Merrill. In Proceedings of the 
N. C. P. T., 1931, pp. 215-17. 


Jewish Book Week 
May 22-28, 1932 


National Jewish Book Week in Amer- 
ica will be observed this year during the 
week of May 22nd to 28th. A concen- 
trated effort is being made this year, as 
before, for the appropriate observance 
of the current Jewish holiday, which in 
the ancient days was better known as 
the Scholars’ Festival. Synagogues, re- 
ligious schools, book stores, study 
groups, libraries, and other commercial 
organizations are asked to lay special 
emphasis during this period on the gospel 
of the Jewish book. 

It is suggested that librarians cooper- 
ate with their local rabbis and form a 
committee that may aid in the loan of 
books, pictures, or other ceremonial ob- 
jects that will lend themselves for exhibit 
purposes in the libraries. 


Mystery Stories for Boys and Girls 


(Continued from page 634) 

RiGHTeEr, Junior Starke, Poundman. Un- 
der the guidance of Tuck, the most 
popular captain of the fishery, and Ole, 
a young Swede of education and breed- 
ing but a man of mystery, Junior 
plunges into the dangerous game that 
calls for constant courage from the 
fishermen. 

TARKINGTON, Penrod Jashber. Penrod 
forms the George B. Jashber detective 
agency. 


VENNER, Imperfect Imposter. Jeremy 


Laytree, masquerading as Lord Am- 
lett’s son, finds himself involved in 
unexpected difficulties. 

WEBER, Wind on the Prairie. Terrifying 


mysteries come into the lives of Mary 
and Emerson on a Colorado sheep 
ranch. 

Waite, Snake Gold. A tale of Indian 
treasure, of an ancient emblem and its 
power over men today, and of the 
hazard of Casa Blanca. 

Woop, Banjo and Pistols. Fourteen-year- 
old Robert unravels a strange tangle 
of events and returns a banjo and a 
pair of pistols to the descendants of 
their original owners. 

Wricnut, Great Detective Stories. A big 
book packed with thrills. It will also 
give you some standards by which to 
measure other detective stories you 
read. 
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"THE problem of censorship is always 

with us. If only some bright per- 
son would manufacture an invariable 
formula, a sort of Euclidian rule, to de- 
termine, once and for all, what is fit and 
what unfit to be read. But there are 
so many complications. What consti- 
tutes “fitness” ? Fit to be read by whom? 
Fit to be read where?—and when? (A 
book might be amusing at ten o’clock 
in the morning and disturbing at ten 
at night; innocent in France and per- 
verse in Ireland.) Censorship treads on 
dangerous ground. Each time that we 
exercise it we imperil one of the most 
precious liberties of the modern world. 
The stone that we throw at the most 
contemptible little pornographer must be 
wrenched from the foundations of the 
freedom of the press. A writer may not 
be a healthy influence on children and 
half-wits, but before we set about wring- 
ing his neck, let us tease our anger with 
Emerson’s ironic question, “Why so hot, 
little man?” The morality of the race 
must be pretty sleazy garment if it will 
fall apart before a pack of dirty postal- 
cards, or their equivalent. 


Such haphazard reflections as_ the 
above come to mind on reading a letter 
from Mrs. S. J. McCallie, librarian of 
The McCallie School, Missionary Ridge, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. Mrs. McCallie 
writes : 


If your attention has not already been 
drawn to the article “Youth and Prohibition” 
in the February issue of the Forum I would 
like for you to read it. Ought we,.as libra- 
rians, let such an article go unchallenged? 
That is not the sort of literature we can 
afford to put before our young people in our 
libraries. I am enclosing to you a duplicate 
of the one I am sending to Mr. Leach the 


at Random 


editor of the Forum. I wish it were possible 
to rouse all librarians to rise to a mighty 
protest against such a thing. 


The letter to Mr. Leach reads: 


As a protest to the article “Youth and Pro- 
hibition” which was published in the February 
issue of the Forum oo asking you to cancel 
my subscription. I feel that any magazine 
carrying such a message as that is not the 
type for a High School library. As credulous 
as young people of that age are, an article 
such as that would make too great an impres- 
sion and might indeed direct their actions 
wrongly. On the face of it the article was 
wrong, written by a _ confessedly impure 
woman making sweepingly inclusive state- 
ments of large groups of young people every- 
where. Two college librarians in a state uni- 
versity told me that the young people who 
talked to them about it were most indignant 
at such a libel of themselves and young people 
in general. 

Expressing my regret that it seems neces- 
sary to take such a step, etc. 


Whether or not we approve of the 
article in question seems to us quite ir- 
relevant and unimportant. It is the libra- 
rian’s method of procedure, rather than 
the merits or demerits of the piece in 
the Forum, that engages our attention. 
The librarian has the right to approve 
or disapprove of the contents of the 
magazines she subscribes to. If she dis- 
approves, she may wish to inform the 
editor, who will be keenly interested in 
the reasons for her dissatisfaction. The 
correspondence columns of most maga- 
zines are open to readers who wish to 
record intelligent differences of opinion, 
or correct misstatements and inaccura- 
cies. The writer of an urbane open let- 
ter of disagreement to a magazine does 
a service to the editor by informing him 
of his reaction; to the author of the 
“objectionable” article, by giving him an 
opportunity to revise his judgments or 
confirm them; to the other readers of the 
magazine, by preventing their unquali- 
fied acceptance of any misleading state- 
ments. 


But it is an angry and futile gesture 
to threaten an editor by canceling one’s 
subscription to his publication. It is an 
inferior sort of reply, this flight to the 
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pocketbook. As a method of persuasion, 
it belongs to the same category as the 
bribe, tho its pressure is from the other 
side. Our clever contemporary, the 
Kalends, terms it the argumentum ad 
crumenam, the argument to the purse, 
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We think we understand what pro- 
voked Miss Reese to write to us. She 
probably hates as much as we do the 
Babbitt spirit in library work, as well 
as in other fields. Indeed, we thought 
of most of her own objections when we 





observing that “the most amazing 
thing about the purse-argument 
and its use is that those who em- 
ploy it do not seem to observe 
that as an argument it has not 
the slightest meaning. Effective 
or futile, it is utterly irrelevant. 
It leaves the point argued against 
precisely where it stood. Not by 
the least possible chance can the 
purse-argument prove or disprove 
anything . . . with respect to the 
argument it seeks to silence.” And 
let us add, from personal experi- 
ence, that there is no surer way 
of discrediting, in the editor’s 
eyes, the point of view one repre- 
sents. 


No person can hope to please 
everybody all the time, and no 
magazine, unless its life-force is 
so low as to be practically non- 
existent, can escape offending 
some of its subscribers some of 
the time. Even our own WILSON 
BULLETIN occasionally breaks the 
hearts of some of its most faith- 
ful readers. Rena Reese, assistant 
to the librarian of the Public Li- 
brary of Cincinnati, writes more 
in sorrow than in anger: 


The article “The First Year” by Virginia 
Heston Sheely in your April issue is so read- 
able and also so shocking that I feel urged to 
comment. 

To make friends and to secure the best 
library salary possible are entirely proper, but 
to attend church from the purely selfish mo- 
tive suggested and to refuse to visit one’s 
family during a library vacation from equal 
selfishness are debasing to character expected 
in library work. 

Several qualities are suggested as desir- 
able,—self-confidence, self-esteem, tact, per- 
sonal appearance, and ambition, but never a 
mention of the ideals of library service nor 
of the consolation of books during “the 
period of loneliness.” 

Such an attitude will never bring real suc- 
cess or continued happiness in library work— 
nor in any field where a love of good books 
and the desire to share in this are the moti- 
vating principles. 








THE LEW WALLACE BEECH TREE 


“Beneath this giant beech tree, which is 75 feet high 
and has a spread of 65 feet, General Wallace often 
sat and prepared the manuscript of Ben Hur,” 
writes H. E. Zimmerman, Mt. Morris, Ill. In this 
old photograph General Wallace may be seen seated 
in a rocker, on a large rug laid beneath the tree. 
That, of course, was some fifty years ago, before the 
days of the typewriter, so that the whole vast manu- 
script had to be written in longhand. 


read “The First Year” in manuscript. 
But it seemed to us at that time—and 
still does—that Mrs. Sheely’s article 
could not fairly be criticized as tho it 
were a guide to library practice. Its in- 
tention was to provide the beginning li- 
brarian with some friendly advice on the 
human and social problems of “the first 
year.” Technical discussion and idealis- 
tic exhortation were wisely (we feel) ex- 
cluded. “The First Year” is essentially 
an essay in behavior, and as such it is 
written with sympathy and shrewd un- 
derstanding. If we were starting on our 
first library position, we should read it 
with great interest, tho we confess that 
some of the recommended social strategy 
would probably be too much for us. 
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WANTED: Titles and authors of .books 
which hospital librarians have found 
should not be included in their lists for 
patients, with a brief note of explana- 
tion. Please send such information to 
Miss Elizabeth Reed, Librarian, Warren 
Library, Mass. General Hospital, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Miss Reed and Miss Kath- 
leen Jones wish this information for a 
list of taboo books. 


Miss Mary Eileen Ahern has acknowl- 
edged with grateful appreciation the gift 
of her many friends in the Chicago Li- 
brary Club and thruout the country, 
sent to her in the form of a Traveler’s 
Cheque for $750 as a token of affection 
ahd esteem accorded to her as librarian, 
friend, and Editor of Libraries. 


After consulting several celebrated 
English writers as to their personal 
choices, James Milne, in the Book Win- 
dow, proposes the following fifty books 
published since the World War as being 
likely “to face best the challenge of the 
supreme attestor, Time.” 


Queen Victoria, by Lytton Strachey. 

Ariel, by André Maurois. 

The Story of San Michele, by Alex Munthe. 
The Letters of Queen Victoria. 

The Duke, by veg Guedalla. 

Napoleon, by Emil Ludwig. 


The Life of Thomas Hardy, by Florence 
Hardy. 

Portrait of Zelide, by Geoffrey Scott. 

The Outline of History, by H. G. Wells. 

A History of England, by G. H. Trevelyan. 

The World Crisis, by Winston Churchill. 

The Economic Consequences of the Peace, by 
J. M. Keynes. 

The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism, by Bernard Shaw. 


The Principle of Relativity, by Einstein and 
Others. 

The Nature of the Physical World, by A. S. 

ddington. 

Creative Evolution, by Henri Bergson. 

The Universe Around Us, by Sir James Jeans. 

The Scientific Outlook, by Bertrand Russell. 

The Reconstruction of Belief, by Dr. Gore. 

Outspoken Essays, by Dean Inge. 


Seven Pillars of Wisdom, by T. E. Lawrence. 
Arabia Deserta, by Charles Doughty (abridged 
edition). 
When We Were Very Young, by A. A. Milne. 
Ulysses, by James Joyce. 
shes On a Cellar Book, by George Saints- 
ury. 


The Journal of Katherine Mansfield. 

The Testament of Beauty, by Robert Bridges. 
Rupert Brooke's Collected Poems. 

Collected Poems of John Masefield. 

The Torch Bearers, by Alfred Noyes. 
Undertones of War, by Edward Blunden. 


Shakespeare, by Sir E. K. Chambers. 
Hassan, by James Elroy Flecker. 
Saint Joan, by nnn | Shaw. 

Mary Rose, by J. M. Barrie. 
Journey's End, by R. C. Sherriff. 


The Forsyte Saga, by John Galsworthy. 

The Fortunes of Richard Mahoney, by Henry 
Handel Richardson. 

Mr. Britling Sees It Through, by H. G. Wells. 

Riceyman Steps, by Arnold Bennett. 

The Good Companions, by J. B. Priestley. 

Memoirs of a Foxhunting Man, by Siegfried 
Sassoon 

Jew Suss, by Feuchtwanger. 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey, by Thornton 
Wilder. 

Sons and Lovers, by D. H. Lawrence. 

A Passage to India, by E. M. Forster. 

Growth of the Soil, by Knut Hamsun. 

Precious Bane, by Mary Webb. 

The Cathedral, by Hugh Walpole. 

Gallions Reach, by H. M. Tomlinson. 


Do any of our readers know of an 
exhibit explaining the physical make-up 
of a book to children? Mary S. Bleuler, 
librarian of the James Madison School, 
South Bend, Indiana, is anxious to se- 
cure such a display. 


Marie Alice Hanson, Reader’s Assist- 
ant of the Public Library, Detroit, 
Michigan, writes: 


In your April 1931 WiLson BULLETIN, page 
524, there was published a list of pronuncia- 
tions, among which was my béte noir—the 
word adult—which seems to be so generously 
mispronounced—and here it is also mispro- 
nounced. I find no authority, either in Eng- 
lish or American dictionaries for accent on 
first syllable. What can we do about it? I’m 
getting a complex about the word—since I’m 
in the work and hear it used so much. I’m 
sure you are finding this as funny as I am, 
but I wish it could be corrected, so I might 
have some peace of mind. 


Adult, we agree, is a troublesome 
word, particularly in the combination 
“adult education.” Nearly all authorities 
say a-dult’, with the accent on the second 
syllable; but there are a few worthy 
champions for the initial accent, e.g., 
the committee on pronounciation of the 
British Broadcasting Association (the 
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late Robert Bridges, Sir Johnstone 
Forbes Robertson, Professor Daniel 


Jones, Professor A. Lloyd Jones, George 
Bernard Shaw, and Logan Pearsall 
Smith), the Encyclopaedic Dictionary 
(Hunter’s), and such eminent scholars 
as the late Edward Dowden, Nelson 
Fraser, and Thomas Muir. 
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BOOKPLATE—PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
JACKSON, MICH. 


“The two pioneers,” writes Dorothy Dow- 
sett, the librarian, “represent Blackman 
and Laverty, two early settlers here, and 
the Indian Pe-wy-tum is one with whom 
they traded. The horizontal trail repre- 
sents the Grand River which flows thru 
our city and the crossing path represents 
one of our streets now called Trail Street. 
1829 is the date of the founding of the city. 
The open book below has the picture of 
Andrew Jackson, after whom the city was 
named, and an oak leaf to represent ‘Under 
the Oaks,’ where the Republican Party 
was founded.” 


Incidentally, an excellent book on 
words—their formation, spelling, sylla- 
bication, pronounciation, etc.—has just 
been published. It is The Dictionary 
Companion (Doubleday, Doran), by 
C. QO. Sylvester Mawson, editor of 


Roget’s Thesaurus. Uncertain spellers 
will find it invaluable, and all word lovers 
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will enjoy thumbing its pages. Most 
novels bore us, but this is the sort of 
thing we can read by the hour: 
“Remember that the soft g cannot be im- 
mediately followed by a. Do I hear some- 
body remark: ‘How about margarine?’ Take 


a back seat, brother. You are mispronouncing 
the word: the g is hard as in Margaret.” 


“Do you prefer center and theater to centre 
and theatre? If you do, you are running true 
to the usage of Noah Webster and of Ameri- 
can dictionaries in general. If the -re form 
pleases you better, being closer to the ety- 
mology and possessing a distinct literary 
flavor of its own, you are merely following 
British custom and that of the great American 
writers of the pre-Websterian era.” 


Mr. Mawson, by the way, accents the 
second syllable of adult. 


We regret that p. 572 of last month’s 
BULLETIN, purporting to be the conclu- 
sion Of “Student Service Groups,” by 
Ethel M. Feagley, is a mistake (our 
ghastly mistake!). It belonged to a dif- 
ferent manuscript. The guaranteed 
genuine last page of Miss Feagley’s ex- 
cellent article may be obtained from us 
on request. Librarians will certainly 
want to tip it into their bound volumes. 


From Ernest Cushing Richardson, of 
the Library of Congress, comes the fol- 
lowing communication : 

The recent publication by John Lane called 
At The Western Gate Of Italy by Edward 


and Margaret Berry reports the death of 
Mr. Berry just as the book had been finished 


' ready for the press and reminds American 


librarians of the services to librarianship of 
this pioneer of the decimal system and Ameri- 
can library methods generally in Italy and in 
particular in his beloved Bordighera, just at 
this “Western Gate” of the Italian Riviera. 

To librarians who find this sunniest corner 
of the sunny Riviera in itself the most con- 
genial spot in Europe for quiet recreation, 
the two libraries, one popular, the other local 
historical, organized in American methods, 
and developed, chiefly by Mr. Berry and with 
his own hands, form a delightful addition to 
their recreational resources. 

Mr. Berry is a loss to librarianship as well 
as to local historiography and to visiting li- 
brarians. He began his work with the libra- 
ries many years ago at a time when, as British 
Consul and head of the local English Bank, 
almost all American visitors at Bordighera 
came in personal contact with him. After 
his retirement he devoted his uncommon intel- 
ligence and enthusiasm to these libraries and 
to other matters of local public welfare. At 
the ‘very end, collaborating with his wife, he 
put the results of his intimate local historical 
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knowledge into recorded form with the help 
of the library whose organization was his 
final contribution to library service. 

Incidentally it is an excellent book, packed 
with information as to the custom and tradi- 
tion, as well as to the monuments and pictur- 
esque corners of this stretch of the Riviera 
between the French border and Savona. It is 
better than a guide book to anyone motoring 
thru this region or spending a season at 
any of its comfortable resorts. For American 
Public Library readers studying up for a trip 
abroad or preparing on home study classes, 
or courses in Adult education, it should be 
invaluable. 


Mary P. Farr, librarian of the South 
Philadelphia High School for girls, 
Philadelphia, reports: 

A pupil (evidently a movie fan) asked for 
the “Heartburst Monthly” when a teacher 
sent her for the Harper's Monthly. Some 
one thinking of the “Maiden’s Prayer” asked 
for the “The Modern Maiden’s Problems” 
when Trilling and Williams A Girl’s Prob- 
lems In Home Economics was the book she 
wanted. 


Librarians interested in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of an extension 
program should read The Extension 
Program of the District of Columbia 
1932-1946, by George F. Bowerman, li- 
brarian of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia. Copies of this 


. pamphlet are available from Mr. Bower- 


man. 


Dear Sir: 

In the January 1932 issue of the WiILson 
BuLietin there was published a biographical 
sketch of Stuart Chase. 

The article mentioned some of the books 
of which Mr. Chase is the author and his 
connection with Labor Bureau Inc. Perhaps 
some of your readers would be interested to 
know of Consumers’ Research founded by 
Mr. Chase and F. J. Schlink after collaborat- 
ing in the writing of Your Money's Worth. 

The purpose of the organization is to pro- 
vide unbiased information and counsel on 
goods bought by the ultimate consumer, on 
a non-commercial basis. The names of the 
sponsors and directors are a warranty that 
the ideal is being upheld. 

I am writing this letter solely as a sub- 
scriber to Consumers’ Research. The service 
is non-profit and cooperative. If you wish to 
obtain further information please write to 
Consumers’ Research, 340 W 23d St., New 
York. 

Wru1aM L. Peters 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Randall R. Penhale, head of the Eng- 
lish Department of the Negaunee 


(Mich.) Public Schools, has sent us a 
copy of an Index of Home Reading 
Books and Room Libraries for Grades 
and High School, published by the Ne- 
gaunee Public Schools. This excellent 
graded list of books for room libraries 
is preceded by an explanation of the 
Negaunee voluntary reading program 
which has been in operation for the past 
three or four years with great success. 
Books are made easily accessible in the 
English classrooms and may be taken 
home for a week, with the privilege of 
renewal. The student is required to fill 
out a detailed, but simple, Home Read- 
ing Record for every book. A good part 
of the success of the plan depends on 
the enthusiasm of the English teachers 
and their familiarity with the books 
shelved in their classrooms. 


Lilian Callahan, librarian of the John 
A. Howe Branch, Albany Public Li- 
brary, reports that the two following 
Vacation Club plans have enjoyed great 
popularity : 


Tue Patriots’ CLus 


The first, known as the Patriots’ Club, 
was adapted from a plan described at 
the A.L.A. several years ago, by a chil- 
dren’s librarian on the western coast. 
The club was organized as follows: 

Any school boy or girl was eligible for 
membership. The process of joining con- 
sisted of registering as a patriot who 
wished to help “make” an American 
flag, and of choosing a list of books from 
fourteen presented for choice. Each list 
dealt with a different period of Ameri- 
can history or with a subject directly 
connected with the United States. Two 
flags were ‘‘made”—the Betsy Ross flag 
by girl readers, the Phillip Schuyler by 
the boys. The “making” was done as 
follows: for every book read from one 
of the lists, the club member was 
awarded a bit of stripe, % inch wide, 
to be added to his flag. For every five 
books from the same list, the reader re- 
ceived a star, which was placed in the 
blue field of his flag. An honor roll, in 
the form of an attractive scroll, headed 
with appropriate pictures and lettered in 
gold, hung beside each flag, listing the 
names of all who had contributed stars 
or stripes. 
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The flags were of white cardboard, 
with the blue field painted in water 
colors and the broad stripes marked off 
with faint pencil lines, so that the bits 
of stripe might be added in even rows. 
Each flag when completed held 600 
pieces of stripe. The girls had finished 
their Betsy Ross flag by the middle of 
August and had “made” as well, in the 
same manner, a navy pennant and a 
large circle of stars. The boys worked 
more slowly. Altogether about 1500 
books from the fourteen lists, were read 
during the summer. The lists bore such 
titles as North American Indians, Period 
of Discovery and Exploration, Colonial 
Days and Ways, American Inventors, 
American Aviators, Pioneer Life in the 
West, etc. On each list were fiction 
titles as well as histories, biographies, 
and books of allied interest. Books ap- 
propriate to different ages were included 
-on a list and young people guided in 
their selection whenever it seemed to be 
desirable. A few searching questions 
were asked about each book before a 
stripe was awarded. Patriots’ Club 
members were given small, silk flags as 
a token of membership. 

The two large flags hung behind glass 
in a conspicuous spot between the chil- 
dren’s room and the main lobby, where 
they attracted considerable attention on 
the part of adult and juvenile borrow- 
ers, who watched their growth with con- 
siderable interest. The newspapers gave 
quite a bit of publicity to the scheme, 
one paper asking the library to keep it 
informed as to the progress of the flags, 
so that pictures and news items might 
be run from time to time during the 
summer. 

The John A. Howe Library is directly 
opposite the old Schuyler mansion, once 
the home of Phillip Schuyler and scene 
of Alexander Hamilton’s wedding and 
of the visits of Washington, Lafayette, 
and other notables of a bygone day. 
Projects concerning the American flag 
and American history have here an ap- 
propriate setting. 


. THe Crock Cius 
In 1931 a vacation club was organized 
at John A. Howe Library that out- 
stripped the Patriots’ Club in popularity. 
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It was known as the “Clock Club” and 
had as a slogan “Vacation time is read- 
ing time; read around the clock.” The 
process of traveling around a clock was 
as follows: 

Each young member who enrolled was 
given a small cardboard clock without 
hands or hour numbers. Twelve sec- 
tions of books each surmounted by a 
medium sized clock were arranged in 
the children’s room of the Library. Club 
members began by selecting a book from 
the one o’clock section (indicated by the 
medium-sized cardboard clock whose 
hands pointed to one o’clock) and when 
the book had been read and reviewed 
orally to the satisfaction of the Library 
attendant, one o’clock was filled in on 





BOOKPLATE—PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


This bookplate shows El Paso as the old 
pass to the North which was used by all 
early Spaniards in settling the Southwest. 
“A section of the map,” writes Maud D. 
Sullivan, the librarian, “was reproduced 
from Bolton’s Spanish Borderlands in the 
Yale Chronicles. Only the principal jour- 
neys thru El Paso were retained in order 
to give a clear picture of the Spanish ex- 
ploration periods. The paper was selected 
to look as nearly as possible like that used 
in old Mexican books of the 17th century.” 
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the child’s small clock and his name 
written on the one o’clock honor roll 
beneath the face of the medium-sized 
clock above the special section of books. 
His second book came from the two 
o’clock shelves and two o’clock was filled 
in on his small clock, his name inscribed 
ori the two o’clock honor roll. This proc- 
ess was repeated until the child had 
read and reviewed twelve books and his 
small clock had all of its hours complete. 
Then the hands were added to show that 
the course of reading was finished. 

To mark the progress of the club as 
a whole a large clock in the center of 
the Library indicated the number of 
books read by all of the children. One 
o’clock was added when the sixty books 
had been read by the club children. Two 
o’clock indicated 120 books, three o’clock 
180 books, etc. 720 books was the num- 
ber necessary to complete the journey 
around the large clock. So popular was 
the club that three large clocks had to 
be made to keep the record of 2160 
books read by those enrolled during the 
summer. 

A card index kept complete record of 
each child’s reading. The books for each 
“o'clock” were varied and interesting, 
and suited to all ages from 6 to 14. 


This is the sort of letter that brightens 
the librarian’s day. It was received by 
the Public Library of Cincinnati: 


“At the age of seventy and me being one 
of the eight or nine million scurrying unem- 
ployed ants scratching around on the surface 
of these free independent and United States, 
I find great consolation in the Public library. 
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In the branch or suburban library, as a rule 
I cannot find that which I seek. In the vesti- 
bule or corridor of the Main (at present home 
of the unemployed) on the shelves, there is 
at all times anything and everything my heart 
or mind desires. As a rule, mine is non- 
fiction principally the ifs, whys, wherefore, 
causes and cures of the attempts to solve the 
universal depression of the last three years. 
Likewise I read the Forum, Survey, Graphic, 
and the Nation. Under the present conditions 
the Public library to a man of my age, a 
bachelor, and no home ties, is a perfect haven 
of quietude, rest, peace, and consolation.” 


Here is a “front desk laugh” from the 
public library at Jacksonville, Florida: 

Mrs. SmitH: “That ’ere fellow thinks ’e 
can sing like Caruso.” 

Mrs. Brown: “Well, they do say as ‘ow 
Caruso ’ad a beautiful voice, but ‘ow could 
they know, with ’im stranded on that island 
with nobody but Friday to ’ear ’im?” 


Eugene O’Neill, after a variety of 
residences abroad, is about to make his 
home on Sea Island (formerly Long 
Island), Georgia. There he will build a 
rambling 10-room house of Spanish- 
peasant architecture. O’Neill discovered 
the spot when he was seeking rest and 
relaxation after the strain of writing 
Mourning Becomes Electra. Sea Island 
is one of the group of islands famous for 
decades for its cotton. Here, too, John 
Wesley preached Methodism and Aaron 
Burr fled after his fateful duel with 
Alexander Hamilton. The romantic his- 
tory of the Isles of Guale has been set 
down by a descendant of one of their 

eat families, Caroline Couper Lovell, 
in The Golden Isles of Georgia (Little, 
Brown). 


Wilson Bulletin Annual Awards 
WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF PRIZEWINNERS NEXT MONTH 


I: For the best article published in the 
Witson Butetin during the present volume 
(September 1931 to June 1932 inclusive) a 
prize of fifty dollars will be awarded. An- 
nouncement of the award will be made in 
the June 1932 issue. The editorial. staff of 
the Wirson Buttetin will select the article 
chiefly on the basis of interest and value to 
other librarians. Style will be the secondary 
criterion of choice. 

Il: The Witson Buttetin pays one dollar 


each on publication for all photographs ac- 
cepted for. reproduction. This includes library 


photographs of any description, exterior or 
interior, altho interior photographs are usu- 
ally preferred. At the end of the present 
volume, in the issue for June, two grand 
prizes of twenty-five dollars each will be 
awarded: one for the best picture of refer- 
ence works in use or on display in libraries; 
and one for the most interesting library pic- 
ture of any other description—the choice to 
be made by our editorial staff from the photo- 
graphs published in the WiLson BULLETIN 
from September 1931 to June 1932 inclusive. 
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THE COMPLETED STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


W ITH the publication of the Religion, 
Philosophy and General Works Sec- 
tion, the STANDARD CATALOG FoR PusLic LI- 
BRARIES is now complete, and its many dis- 
tinctive features are proving valuable to more 
and more new subscribers thruout the library 
world. 

The Catalog consists of eight volumes of 
convenient size, which used together will be 
found to include a well rounded selection for 
the average library. The sections are: Biog- 
raphy; Fine Arts; Fiction; History and 
Travel; Literature and Philology; Religion, 
Philosophy and General Works; Science and 
Useful Arts; and Social Sciences. About 
12,000 titles are included in the eight volumes. 
Of these, about one-fourth are starred for 
first purchase. The Catalog is classified ac- 
cording to the Dewey system and entries in- 
clude information about each book to help 
the order librarians and catalogers, and brief 
descriptive and critical annotations to aid 
librarians and library patrons in choosing 
books with which they are unfamiliar. In 
addition to the 12,000 or more titles in the 
Catalog, nearly 3,000 are mentioned in notes 
as being useful in smaller libraries needing 
more material, or in special libraries and in 
larger. libraries. 

The eight volumes of the Stanparp Cata- 
Loc FoR Puspiic Lrpraries are kept up to date 
by annual supplements which maintain for 
current books the same standards of selection 
as in the main sections of the Catalog. As 
these supplements are cumulated, it is never 
necessary to use more than two volumes. For 
example, the important material on the arts 
may be found in the Fine Arts Section and 
its third supplement published late in 1931. 
The two furnish a guide to both standard 
works and recent publications. 

The selection of titles included in the 
Standard Catalog represents the opinion not 
of one person alone, nor even of one staff, 
but the combined judgment of representative 


librarians who know what books have been 
most used in their own libraries. As an addi- 
tional measure, lists of books under considera- 
tion are submitted to specialists. These spe- 
cialists may be chosen from among librarians 
who know especially well the literature of a 
given subject or from the ranks of educators, 
economists, scientists, teachers and others 
who are active in work and research on the 
subject under consideration. When all the 
long tentative lists are checked and returned 
by the librarians and specialists, the editor 
makes the final decision on the basis of the 
votes and a personal examination of the books. 

The very large number of analytics is an 
outstanding feature of the Standard Catalog. 
With the exception of the Social Sciences 
Section and the Fiction Section, which is an 
author and title list followed by a full sub- 
ject index, each of the sections of the Stand- 
ard Catalog includes a carefully compiled in- 
dex containing analytical entries. These 
analytics aid the user of the Standard Catalog 
in locating further material on some subjects 
and by some authors already represented by 
complete books, and frequently in finding 
material on subjects so special that they could 
not be represented in the Catalog by whole 
books. This kind of indexing, both extensive 
and intensive, gives access to much informa- 
tion that would lie buried unless analyzed 
by the individual library. Thus the Standard 
Catalog is particularly useful to libraries 
which have inadequate book funds or over- 
worked staffs. Many small libraries find the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR Pusiic Lipraries in- 
dispensable at the loan desk and in the refer- 
ence room as well as in the librarian’s office. 

The STANDARD CATALOG For Pustic Lisra- 
RIES may be used constantly from the day of 
the first consideration of the books listed in 
the eight volumes until every book mentioned 
in its 1657 pages is worn out. In a later 
number of the Witson BuLLetin these uses 
will be discussed more fully. — 


THE VERTICAL FILE SERVICE LAUNCHED 


We are happy to report that the VERTICAL 
Fite Service is meeting with an encouraging 
reception among the librarians of the country. 
This reception is being shown in expressions 
of good-will as well as in financial support, 
which would seem to indicate that actions and 
words speak equally loud sometimes. 

As we feel that the opinions of librarians 
who have become charter subscribers to the 
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new service are especially significant, we 
quote a paragraph from some of their con- 
gratulatory letters. 

“The first catalog has just come and it ap- 
pears to me that you have hit upon something 
which will be a great help to librarians in 
securing pamphlet material. 

“I am enthusiastic over the Vertical File 
Service and wish to enter our subscription at 
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THE MAIL DESK FOR BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Thanks to the cooperation of American publishers, hundreds of books and magazines 

are received daily by The H. W. Wilson Company for indexing and cataloging in the 

various reference publications of The Company. The receipt of each item is recorded 

at once, and the billing machine at the left is busily churning out duplicate entries 

for each book, so that several departments of The Wilson Company may be notified 
simultaneously of the new arrival. 


once. At this time, when library funds are 
at such very low ebb, it will be particularly 
valuable. 

“This seems to me to be a wonderful chance 
for us to learn of material otherwise unknown 
to us and to receive it with very little expense 
and work.” 

From others: “This seems to be a very fine 
service and I am grateful for it. . . We wish 
to give you our support from the beginning. . . 


It is going to be a wonderful service, I be- 
lieve. .. This comes at a very opportune time.” 

The May or second number of the monthly 
catalog is now in process of preparation, and 
we are planning to cumulate the lists in June. 
As suggested before, the library public might 
be encouraged to make the greatest possible 
use of pamphlet literature if librarians per- 
mitted the cumulated issues to be used as 
guides to reference material in conjunction 
with the Reapers’ GUIDE. 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX: OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


As was stated in last month’s BULLETIN, we 
took up with a number of our collabora- 
tors and subscribers the question of including 
out of print books in the Essay AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX. We received letters and 
checked lists from over a hundred libraries 
of various types and sizes. The consensus of 
opinion is decidedly in favor of including out 
of print books which are worthwhile and use- 
ful. In accordance with this opinion, we are 
selecting the best titles receiving favorable 
votes on the out of print list. A number of 
these will be included in Part 4 of the Index 


and the rest in subsequent sections. We are 
most grateful for the generous cooperation 
given us by the many librarians who helped 
us in the solution of this problem. A few 
excerpts from letters received from some of 
the librarians may be of interest to our 
readers. 

The following comes from a large public 
library in the Middle West: 

“In regard to out of print books ... in ten 
years or less a majority of the books are likely to 
be out of print, but that will not make your index 
less useful, as most libraries will have some or 


many of these titles and would wish to have them 
indexed.” 
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A librarian from a_ small public library 
writes : 

“We feel that the entire list should be included. 
No one library except the larger ones is likely to 
have all the titles, and each small library probably 
has different ones, but we all want the collections 
we have, included in the index if it is to give us 
the full service desired.” 


A county librarian from the West coast 
answers as follows: 

“We have checked the titles which we have in 
the Conny Library here. The number is compara- 
tively small, but no doubt most of the titles are in 
the various libraries in the state and would be avail- 
able should we need them. We therefore are in 
favor of their inclusion.” 


A small college librarian expresses some- 
what the same opinion: 

“Our college library, which is young and small, 
does not have most of the titles on the list, but in 
checking I have tried to keep in mind that indexes 
in this library enable our: faculty and students to 
make more extensive and intelligent use of other 
local libraries.” 


The following was written by a state uni- 
versity librarian: 

“In my opinion little consideration should be given 
to the matter of whether a is now o.p. any 
libraries will have acquired it when issued. Libra- 
ries in the larger centers, where there are several 
libraries . . . will pool information as to the location 
of any book included in the Index. . . Smaller libra- 
ries not having individual titles will borrow. from 
the larger centers. Thru the Union Catalog at the 
Library of Congress, more and more information 
wat Come available as to where a given title may 
e found.” 


Reasons for including out of print books 
are well summed up in this paragraph in a 
letter received from a university library: 


“As regards the out of print books, there seems 
to be only one reason for not including a worthwhile 
out of print book and that reason is t the library 
buying the index does not now have the book and 
could not get it. Against this one point I have 
— six in favor of indexing the out of print 

oks: 


1. Many libraries have the book now. 

2. Copies of many of these appear in second- 
hand catalogues at low prices. 

3. Bibliographers want the information even 

ts) e book is not in their particular 

library. 

4. Students after they have gotten the infor- 
mation can often get the book elsewhere. 


WILSON BOOKS, 


PotisH LiterATuRE IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
By Eleanor E. Ledbetter; with a Fore- 
werd by Dr. Tadeusz Mitana. 45 pages 
pa. 60c postpaid. 

This bibliography has been compiled to help 
the student find all the Polish literature that 
is available in English, however obscure or 
unobstrusive its hiding place. A list of books 
about Poland and Poles has been appended. 
Dr. Tadeusz Mitana, of Alliance College, 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. says in his Introduc- 
tion: 

“Bibliographical work of this kind, showing 
as it does, sound judgment, unbiased opinion, 
high standard of methodical research, and 
profound knowledge of Poland’s outstanding 
cultural achievements cannot but receive 
warm and grateful reception. . . Mrs. Led- 


5. The essays are often available either in 
magazines or in other books and collected 
works, and once you have the reference 
only a little ingenuity is needed to find 
many of these essays elsewhere. 

6. Some of the books could be reprinted later 
if included.” 


Following is a list of current books decided 
upon for inclusion in Part 4 of the Index, to 
be published July 1st: 
Acnutes, P. S. ed. Psychology at work, by 
L. H. Meek and others. 1932 McGraw 
Bearo, C. A. ed. America faces the future. 
1932 Houghton 

Braprorp, G. Saints and sinners. 1932 Hough- 
ton 

Cuesterton, G. K. All is grist; a book of 
essays. 1932 Dodd 

Downs, H. Alphabet of attributes; aspects 
of human thought and conduct. 1931 Pit- 
man 

Ecirnton, G. Reaching for art. 1931 May 

FRANKFURTER, F. ed. Mr. Justice Holmes. 
1931 Coward-McCann 

Hucues, E. Famous stars of filmdom (men). 
1932 Page 

Ince, W. R. More lay thoughts of a dean. 
1932 Putnam 

Laskt, H. J. Studies in law and politics. 1932 
Yale univ. press 

ane a M. Preface to fiction. 1931 Rock- 
we 

Mason, D. G. Tune in, America. 1931 Knopf 

Neitson, W. A. ed. Roads to knowledge. 
1932 Norton 

SCHMALHAUSEN, S. D. and Calverton, V. F. 
eds. Woman's coming of age: a sym- 
posium. 1931 Liveright 

Srorza, C. conte. European dictatorships. 
1931 Brentano’s 

SmitH, L. W. and others, eds. Ventures in 
contemporary reading. 1932 Longmans 

Stevenson, L. Darwin among the poets. 1932 
Univ. of Chicago press 

Tuomas, N. M. As I see it. 1932 Macmillan 

THoRNTON-Cooxk, E. Kings in the making; 
the princes of Wales. 1931 Dutton 

WuitHaM, J. M. Biographical history of the 
French revolution. 1931 Viking press 


NOTES, AND NEWS 


better is to be heartily thanked for supplying 
us with a book so eagerly longed for and so 
greatly needed, a source of permanent joy and 
satisfaction.” 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE -POEMS OF RALPH 
Watpo Emerson. George S. Hubbell. 
x,478 pages. $6 postpaid. 

Founded on Volume IX of the Centenary 
Edition of Emerson’s Complete Works, this 
Concordance is complete for whatever is con- 
tained in that volume and no attempt has been 
made to include further material. The pub- 
lishers, Houghton Mifflin, very kindly fur- 
nished ten copies of the volume, which were 
extensively mutilated to furnish the actual 
lines from which the book was printed. For 
a description of the general process by which 
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the lines were arranged Professor Hubbell 
refers to the preface of Lane Cooper’s Con- 
cordance to the Poems of William Words- 
worth. 

One purchaser of this new Emerson Con- 
cordance says that what is needed now is a 
similar guide to Emerson’s Prose. If we had 
that perhaps we could settle that mouse-trap 
quotation for good and all. 


Epucation By Raprio. Helen M. 
(Reference Shelf) goc postpaid. 
Educational broadcasting has had a brief 
past—a little more than ten years. It has 
hardly found itself and is threatened with 
extinction, educators say, before it has really 
gained consciousness. 

The argument is between those who believe 
that the present commercial agencies can be 
counted on to furnish adequate facilities for 
educational broadcasting, and those who be- 
lieve that separate channels should be re- 
served for broadcasting from educational 
institutions. Already organizations of com- 
mercial broadcasters and educational agencies 
exist for promoting the interests of either 
side. Their arguments are set forth in this 
volume. There are the customary briefs and 
selected bibliography. 


Muller. 


Tue Victory or Peace. Florence Eckert. pa. 
50c postpaid. 

Having been produced several times prior 
to publication, this peace “pageant” has the 
recommendation of experience. Given for the 
first time under the auspices of the Division 
of World Affairs of the Woman’s Study Club 
of Ypsilanti, Mich., it was repeated later in 
the year under the auspices of the faculty 
women of the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege of Ypsilanti. 

The Ann Arbor Daily News calls it “A 
powerful and spectacular dramatization of the 
ghastly and useless sacrifices of war and the 
blessings of international peace founded upon 
true friendship among the nations.” To The 
Ypsilanti Daily Press it is “an outstanding 
contribution to the movement of peace edu- 
cation.” 


JanreucH Der BucHerpreise: Ergebnisse 
der Versteigerungen in Deutschland, 
Deutsch-Oesterreich, Holland, Skandina- 
vien, der Tsechoslowakei, Ungarn. B. v. 
Gertrud Hebbeler. XXV Jahrgang: 1930. 
xvi,457 pages. $7.25 postpaid. 

With this volume the Jahrbuch der Biicher- 
preise completes the 25th year of its existence. 


In clearing our shelves of old stock, we find 
a few copies of some Yearbooks of a few 
years back which may be of some interest 
to libraries. Before finally disposing of them 
we offer copies to any library wishing them, 
at ISc a copy, to cover packing and shipping 
costs. They are 

Almanach de Gotha, 1926 

Aimanach de Gotha, 1927 

L’Annuaire Général de la France et de 


l’Rtranger, 1927 
Index Generalis, 1925-1926 
South American Handbook, 1929 


_ It seems a difficult matter to import books 
into this country without suffering a consid- 
erable degree of annoyance when it comes to 
getting them thru the Customs. We told in 
a previous issue of the BULLETIN of a ship- 
ment of copies of the first volume of the 
International Bibliography of Historical Sci- 
ences which was held up at the port of entry 
because the words “printed in France” did 
not — on the reverse of the title-page, 
regardless of the fact that the printer’s name 
and place of printing (in French) appeared 
in two places in the volume. 

; As one prominent official has remarked 
that surely ought to be sufficient between 
civilized nations” but a request to the Treasury 
Department for redress has been denied be- 
cause such printing “is not in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 304 of the Tariff 
Act which requires the mark of origin to be 
‘in legible English words.’” It seems to us 
that this Section of the Tariff Act could do 
with some amendment. 


Librarians and teachers called upon to 
prepare programs or to supply material for 
Programs for Memorial Day may be glad 
to be reminded at this time of Memorial 
Day in Poetry, compiled by a Committee 
of the Carnegie Library School Associa- 
tion. Forty-seven poems are given, suitable 
for the use of children or schools, each 
printed on one side of the paper, so the 
poems may be mounted and circulated 
separately if desired. Bound in paper, 6oc 
postpaid. 


The Wilson Company was host in April to 
two library schools. On April 5 a group of 
sixteen students and four instructors and 
neighboring librarians visited us from the 
New Jersey College for Women. The group 
was in charge of Miss Ethel Fair, director of 
the School. 

On April 14, we entertained for lunch 49 
students from the Library School of Syracuse 
University, with Miss Florence Van Hoesen, 
assistant professor of the School. We were 
especially glad to welcome with them, Mr. 
Wharton Miller, Librarian of the University 
and Director of the School, and Mrs. Miller. 


As graduating days are approaching this is 
a good time for teachers and librarians to be 
reminded of that excellent bit of inspirational 
literature, Mary Wright Plummer’s Seven 
Joys of Reading. If it could be put into the 
hands of every child or young person leaving 
school, we believe its influence would make 
many more young readers. 5 or more copies, 
10c each; 100 copies, $5. 
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Tue H. W. Witson Company will sell the 
following second-hand copies of valuable 
old reference works. Let us know if you 
are interested. 

Pooie’s INDEX—1853 

Volume I 1882 

Volume II 1882-1887 

Volume IV_ 1892-1806 

Volume VI 1902-1917 
ANNUAL Liprary INDEX 

1907, 1908, 1909, 1910 

1915-1916 

1916-1917 

1917-1918 

THe CooperATIvE INDEX TO PertopicaLs edited 

by W. I. Fletcher 
1891 
ENGLISH CATALOGUE 
1872-1880 


INDEX TO NEW 


Information given in the BuLLETIN regard- 
ing new Wilson books or importations will 
always be found in this section, The Light- 
house. We are gladly adopting the suggestion 
of one of our BULLETIN readers and including 
an index to the new books that have been 
mentioned in these pages since the beginning 
of Volume 6 (September, 1931). This will 
be continued and cumulated in future issues 
until the publication of the index to the 
volume. 


Buenter, E. C. comp. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance (Reference shelf, go0c) 67 


BuEHLerR, MAxweLt and Priaum, comps. Recogni- 
tion of soviet Russia (Handbook series, $2.40) 
67 


BioomFrietp, DanieLt, comp. Chain stores (Reference 
shelf, 90c) 67 

Computsory UNEMPLOYMENT INsURANCE (reprint 
from Univ. deb. ann. 1930-1931, 75¢) 67 

Der gegenwirtige stand der primiren nationalbib- 
liographie in den kulturlindern (75c) 448 

Ditty Tante. Living authors (lib. ed. $3.75; Trade 
ed. $5) 4, 64, 147, 384, 584 

Ecxert, Firorence. The victory of peace (soc) 437 

Grecory, Winirrep, ed. List of serial publications 
of foreign governments (service basis) 374, 388 

Hopeson, J. G. comp. Planning for economic ssta- 
bility (Reference shelf, 90c) 308 

Hopeson, J. G. comp. Trends in university educa- 
tion (Reference shelf, 90c) 67 

Hussett, G. S. A concordance to the poems 
Ralph Waldo Emerson ($6) 437, 583 

International bibliography of historical sciences, 149, 
438, 518 

Internationale bibliographie des buch- und bibliotheks- 
wesens. (sth year, $7.25) 448 

jaremnar jahresbericht der bibliographie ($1) 
44 

Jahrbuch der biicherpreise ($7.25) 448 

Jahrbuch der deutschen bibliotheken ($2.40) 448 

Jahrbuch der deutschen volksbiichereien ($2.40) 448 

Jounsen, J. E. comp. Capitalism on trial (Refer- 
ence shelf, goc) 308 

Jounsen, J. E. comp. 
time of war 


of 


Coneeuien of wealth in 


f, goc) 67 


(Reference she 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX TO PERIODICALS 
1899 

AMERICAN CATALOGUE 
July 1876-June 1884 author and title 
entries. 


Libraries having any of the following 
bound volumes to dispose of are invited to 
communicate with The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany: 

Book Review DicGest 
1905-1910 inclusive 
1914, I915, 1917, 1919, 1920, 1923 and 
1925 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX 
1916, 1917, 1918-1919 1924-1925 
READERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Volume I 1900-1904 
Volume IV 1915-1918 


WILSON BOOKS 


Kettripcg, J. O. Dictionary of technical and general 
terms and phrases used in civil, mechanical, 
electrical and mining engineering and applied 
sciences and industries (special offer) 68, 149 

La scheda cumulativa Italiana (1932 subscription, 
$3) 438, 518, 582 

Leppetter, E. E. Polish literature in English trans 
lation (60c) 437 

MetaMeEpD, Rutu. Outstanding novels of the zoth 


century. (s0 copies, $1.75; 100, $3; 250, $6; 
500, $10) 384 
Mirxau, Fritz. Handbuch der bibliothekswissen- 


schaft (2v. ea. $17.50) 438, 518 

Mutier, H. M. comp. Education by radio (Refer- 
ence shelf, g0c) 584 

Mutter, H. M. comp. Lobbying in congress (Refer- 
ence shelf, 90c) 97 

Mutter, H. M. comp. World court (Reference shelf, 
75c) 67 

Pettett, M. E. Water transportation. (Vol. I: 
Harbors, ports and port terminals, $10) 68, 149 


Pueitrs, E. M. ed. University debaters’ annual: 
1930-1931 ($2.25) 67, 149 

Pucxettz, C. C. Alice in wonderland (soc) 384, 
436, 584 


Rosinson, H. S. English Shakesperian criticism in 
the eighteenth century ($3.50) 388, 436, 518 


Savorp, R. and Keerer, P. M. Union list of peri 


odicals in special libraries of the New York 
Metropolitan district ($4) 68 

Sears, M. E. ed. Children’s catalog, 4th ed. 1st sup 
(60c) 66 

Sears, M. E. ed. Song index: sup in preparation. 
229, 373 


Essay and general literature 
Pt 3, 66, 146, 


Sgars and Suaw, eds. 
index (service basis) Pt 2, 66; 
229, 309; Pt 4, 373, 436, 518, 583 

South AmeErIcAN Hanppoox, 1932 ($1) 384 

Stanparp CaTaLoc ror Hicu Scoot Lrsrarizs, new 
ed. in preparation, 148, 230, 300, 517 

Stanparp CATALOG FOR Pusiic Lisrarizs, 148; 
Fiction ($2) 65; Literature and _ philology 
$3.50) 65; 1931 supplements ($1.25) 306, 436; 

ilosophy, religion and general works ($2.25) 
65, 309, 582 

Stessinc, L. R. comp. Child training and parent 
education (75c) 68, 148, 309 

Unton List or Serrats, Five-year sup ($8) 149 

VerticaL Fire Service, 516, 582 


Warp, G. O. Publicity for public libraries, new ed. 
in preparation, 308 
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MALISOFF’S MEET THE SCIENCES 


Hang it all, why do publishers’ blurbs 
sing that endless paean of lavish praise? 
Playing fast and loose with the adulatory 
adjective is an old Spanish custom of 
the book business—natural enough, if it 
comes to that, for if the publisher hadn’t 
thought the book was good, he wouldn't 
have published it. But the disadvantage 
is that when the publisher has a book 
he particularly wishes to recommend, not 
as a publisher selling his wares, but as 
a friendly soul passing along a hot tip, 
he not only has no good words left to 
do it with, but even if he had, his friends 
wouldn’t believe him—not 100 per cent, 
they wouldn't. 

Believe us or not, we say that William 
Marias Malisoft’s Meet the Sciences is a 
good book to read, one that any person 
of good literary taste will like to read 
and possess, regardless of a specific in- 
terest in science as such. We base this 
recommendation on _ several pleasant 
features: 

1. Meet the Sciences is an amiable 
book. It makes you feel human and 
friendly. 

2. It avoids all bad manners. It isn’t 
pompous. It doesn’t exhibit the painful 
fear that it may be “over youse guys’ 
heads.” It doesn’t treat the reader like 
a kindergartner. 

3. It tells a number of interesting 
facts, but it doesn’t deal with facts as if 
they were nickels to drop in a slot- 
machine. 

4. It does not eulogize. It shows the 
scientist as a very ordinary, frequently 
perplexed, human animal. 

5. It gives the sense of plot and move- 
ment. One sees the philosophy, the 
rationale, that underly the unwieldy and 
bewildering mass of complicated data. 

6. It is a relief-map of science as it is 
today, a personally conducted tour of 
the shop, viewing the aims, the processes, 


the tools, the workers, and the human 
value of what has been done. 

7. The style is not merely lucid. It 
has verve and color. 

In short, a reading of the book is not 
merely addressed to the acquisition of 
information; it is a cultural exercise. 
Science and the sciences are pleasantly 
introduced; a round-table of sciences is 
presented; the major branches are de- 
scribed one by one; the place of science 
in modern life is portrayed. A short bib- 
liography and a glossary are subjoined. 
( $2.50.) 


Evolution Yesterday and Today 


Comes now the fourth number in the 
Century of Progress Series, H. H. New- 
man’s Evolution Yesterday and Today. 
The Scientific Book Club Review says of 
it, “no other book could be more strongly 
recommended” to inquirers into the sub- 
ject, especially those honestly anxious to 
learn on what facts and reasoning evo- 
lutionists base their conclusions. 

Dr. Newman, in preparing the book, 
pursued a unique method. Knowing that 
he was writing for the “average man,” 
he first had to find out what phases of 
the subject the average man was inter- 
ested in. In pursuit of this objective he 
initiated conversations with random 
strangers whom he chanced to encounter 
and sounded them as to their queries 
and quandaries. Presently he was able 
to write down a series of eight ques- 
tions, fairly representing the “average” 
for they were questions asked by almost 
every person he encountered. Then he 
wrote the MS. in answer to the ques- 
tions. 

He has condensed the subject of evo- 
lution and presents it in the proverbial 
nutshell. By reason of his method, the 
book is really a collaboration between 
inquirer and professor. There’s a bit of 
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history in the book—the contrast of evo- 
lution yesterday and today, the rdle of 
Darwin and the development since his 
time. But mostly it gives the evidences 
of evolution and (what is less thought 
about, as a rule) describes the mechan- 
ism of evolution, showing the roots in 
ungainsayable biological facts. and show- 
ing too how evolution is made to “go.” 
It’s a dollar book. 

Don’t overlook the other numbers in 
the Century of Progress Series. Each is 
priced at $1.00, and the whole series, to 
be completed about mid-year of 1933, 
will consist of about twenty numbers. 
Those already published are Bell’s The 
Queen of Sciences. (mathematics), 


our times, which throws an illuminating 
light on the complicated Chinese situa- 
tion. Sub-titled, “new evidence estab- 
lishing China’s right to the support of 
democratic nations.” ($5.00.) 

Electrical Phenomena in Gases. K. K. 
Darrow. A technical treatise of general 
principles and methods of experimenta- 
tion, of high interest and utility, both 
theoretical and practical. ($8.00.) 

American Universities and Colleges. 
The National Council of Education, 
under the editorship of John H. Mac- 
Cracken. Up-to-date, authoritative, reli- 
able, it is the reference-work relating to 
higher education in America, containing 
all the pertinent facts, figures and data 








Necessary to the Reference Equipment 
of Every Library 
“American Universities & Colleges” 
Described on this page. 








Baker’s The Universe Unfolding, and 
Bayne-Jones’s Man and Microbes. Ani- 
mal Life and Social Growth by W. C. 
Allee is the next number scheduled, and 
after that The New Necessity (the auto- 
mobile) by C. F. Kettering and asso- 
ciates of the General Motors Research 
Laboratory. 


Keep These New Ones In Mind 


In addition to those mentioned above, 
here are the recent books, published by 
this Company since the first of Febru- 
ary: 

The Last Cruise of the Carnegie. 
J. Harland Paul. The travelog of the 
world’s only sea-going non-magnetic 
observatory, very completely illustrated. 
($5.00. ) 

Sun Yat-Sen Vs. Communism. Mau- 
rice William. A book for students of 


for the 500-odd accredited institutions. 
More than 1000 pages. ( $4.00.) 


The “highest honor bestowable by 
optometry” has been given to Dr. M. 
Luckiesh and Frank K. Moss, authors of 
Seeing: A Partnership of Lighting and 
Vision, published last fall. Gold medals 
were presented by the Distinguished 
Service Foundation of Optometry. Dr. 
Karl T. Compton of M. I. T. made the 
presentation. 

While Seeing is not specifically men- 
tioned in the citation, it is a fact that the 
book was the basis of the award. The 
citation reads: “For creating a new sci- 
ence of seeing, a combination of lighting 
and optics scientifically applied, the re- 
sult of years of intensive research and 
experimentation”—words which fairly 
describe the volume itself. The price of 
Seeing is $5.00. 


Order Through Any Convenient Channel 
THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—May 1932 : 














HE Stanparp CatatoG Montuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CaTaLoc ror Pustic Lisraries with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 
library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox ReEvIEW 
Dicest. Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the Stanparp CATALOG For Pustiic LIBRARIES. 


Occasionally a book included heré may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1931, issue.] 





000 General 


LYDENBERG, HARRY MILLER, and 
ARCHER, JOHN. Care and repair of books. 
127p il $2 Bowker 

025.7 Books—Conservation and restoration. 
Bookbinding—Repairing 31-28065 
Contains chapters on the care of books in 
general, the care of books in the library, some 
enemies of books, the repair and mending of 
books, the treatment of paper, vellum, etc., the 
care of leather bindings, and the treatment of 
cloth bindings. A final chapter lists some other 
important books on this subject. 





Booklist 28:135 D ‘31 
“These two authors are connected with the 
New York Public Library, where by teaching 
and practice, they have learned about caring 
for and repairing books much that will be 
valuable for librarians, book collectors and just 
ordinary people who love their books and want 
to keep them in good appearance. . . Love for 
books and the desire to see them properly cared 
for are evident all through the volume.”’ 
+ N Y Times p25 N 1 '31 220w 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:322 N 21 °31 420w 


Wis Lib Bul 28:27 Ja "32 


300 Social Sciences 


HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL. Representative 
opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes; arr. with 
introductory notes, by Alfred Lief; with a 
foreword by Harold J. Laski. 319p $4.50 Van- 
guard press 

342.73 United States—Constitutional law. 
Law—United States. ies « 


“The present volume [is] edited by the same 
hand that two years ago collected the dissents. 
. . Mr. Lief has performed a worthwhile task 
in digging it out and giving the reader a 
picture somewhat different from the dramatic 
spectacle of a thinker in chains.’’ N Y Times 





Booklist 28:181 Ja ‘32 


“Mr. Lief has omitted from his collection any 
of Holmes’s dry decisions. . . Aside from this 
slight to the liquor cases, Mr. Lief’s selection 
is admirable. The whole range of Holmes’s 
penetrating analysis of public problems is here, 
even to his early labor decisions in Massachu- 
setts. And, as always, the substance is 
enhanced by the fine flavor of the form. The 
pungent phrase, the irony, the idiom un- 
expected in the mouth of an oracle, the words 
with power to startle.”” J. P. Pollard 

+ N Y Times p5 N 29 '31 1350w 


600 Useful Arts 


CLENDENING, LOGAN. Care and feeding of 
adults; with doubts about children. 317p $2.50 
Knopf 

613 Diet. Hygiene 

“The theme of the book is common sense in 
the care of the body: eat when you are hungry, 
sleep when you are sleepy, exercise when you 
feel like it, smoke if you want to, drink within 
reason, and for the love of heaven stop worry- 
ing about your vitamines, reflexes, and inner 
organs. .. Shun the new fads in diet and medi- 
cine and in case of doubt stick to the old- 
fashioned remedies. They may have been two- 
thirds superstition, but they had experience 
os an unseen germ of reason behind them.’’ 

"orum 





+ Books p7 Ja 17 '32 600w 
+ Forum 87:ix Ja ‘32 180w 
+ N Y Times p22 D 13 '31 450w 
+ Outlook 159:378 N 18 '31 320w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 37:5 Ja ‘32 
“This is a good book. It should be read by 
all adults who have anything the matter wit 
them—by all adults. Read it with two fingers 
crossed."’ E. P. Lyon, M.D. 
+ Survey 67:440 Ja 15 '32 350w 


MAGOUN, FREDERICK ALEXANDER, and 
HODGINS, ERIC. History of aircraft. (Whit- 
tlesey house publications) 495p il $5 (21s) Mc- 
Graw 

629.13 Aeronautics—History 31-22155 
“Comprehensive, interestingly-written record 
of the history of all types of aircraft from 
earliest times to the middle of 1931. Much 
more detailed and. inclusive than authors’ ‘Sky 
high.’ Contains many fine illustrations.’’ Pitts- 
burgh Mo Bul 





Booklist 28:94 N '31 
Books pill Ja 3 '32 120w 
Cleveland Open Shelf p148 D '31 
N Y New Tech Bks 16:43 O °31 
+ N Y Times p15 Ja 17 '32 120w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 37:1 Ja ‘32 
“Descriptions are clearly written, essential 
dimensions are often given, and the book is 
the clearer for its many excellent illustrations. 
This is neither a technical nor a popular work. 
It is a precise and balanced story of how flight 
became possible, such as cannot be found in 
similarly convenient form elsewhere."’ 
1 aaa [London] Lit Sup pi1031 D 17 
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900 History 


LATOURETTE, KENNETH SCOTT. Develop- 
ment of Japan; pub. under the auspices of 
the Japan society. 3d ed 258p $2 Macmillan 


952 Japan—History 31-28111 


In this edition there have been added a few 
paragraphs to chapter xi on Japan as a World 
rower, 1894 to 1931; and chapter xii on the In- 
ternal Development of Japan, 1894 to 1931, has 
been lengthened and largely rewritten. The 
bibliography has also been brought down to 
date. For first edition see Book Review Di- 
gest, 1918. 


Am Hist R 37:410 Ja '32 30w 
Booklist 28:118 N ’31 
Boston Transcript p2 Ja 6 °'32 220w 


“Contains, in most compact form, the mate- 
rial which everyone should possess in order to 
understand how Japan has come to be what 
she is today—one of the most progressive, en- 
lightened and vigorous nations on the planet. 
It helps us, moreover, to appreciate the present 
struggle between the military and the civil 
power ... [and] to understand if not to ex- 
tenuate Japan’s present policy in Manchuria. 
We need to have just such an insight as this 
book gives us if we are to judge rightly 
Japan's actions today.’’ H. T. Hodgkin 

+-World Tomorrow 15:58 F '32 200w 





SANCHEZ, MRS NELLIE (VAN DE GRIFT). 
Stories of the states; tales of early explora- 
tion and settlement. 380p il $2.50 Crowell 

973 United States—History, Local. Seals 
(numismatics) 31-21511 
‘“‘A chapter is devoted to each of the states, 
giving a brief history, an explanation of the 
name and brief information about mottoes, 
state flowers, etc., with a picture of the state 
seal. Territories and dependencies are 
similarly treated."’ Wis Lib Bul 


Am Hist R 37:413 Ja '32 50w 
Booklist 28:267 F '32 
+ Christian Century 48:1314 © 21 '31 60w 


“The information can all be obtained else- 
where, but the book may serve a purpose for 
quick reference.”’ 

Wis Lib Bul 27:315 D ‘31 





910 Geography and Travel 


BLOSSOM, FREDERICK AUGUSTUS, ed. Told 
at the Explorers club; true tales of modern 
exploration. 425p il $3.50 Boni 

910.4 Explorers. Adventure and adventurers 
31-33009 

“A collection of brief accounts of contem- 
poraneous pioneer travel and research.’’ Among 
the contributors are Roy Chapman Andrews, 

Robert A. Bartlett, George K. Cherrie, Harry 

L. Foster, Lewis R. Freeman, Charlies A. Lind- 

bergh, Felix MRiesenberg, Dillon Wallace, 

Carveth Wells, and Sir Hubert Wilkins 


Booklist 28:193 Ja '32 

Boston Transcript p2 Ja 13 '32 230w 

Pittsburgh Mo Bul 37:7 Ja '32 

Springf’d Republican p10 N 26 '31 350w 
“These are modest quiet tales without bally- 


hoo.’’ Leon Whipple 
+ Survey b1:385 Ja 1 '32 400w 


JOHNSON, MARTIN ELMER. Congorilla; ad- 
ventures with pygmies and gorillas in Africa. 
281p il $3.50 Brewer 

916.7 Dwarfs. Gorillas. Africa, Central—De- 
scription and travel. Kongo, Belgian 

32-3157 

A record of two years spent by the Johnsons 

among the pigmy tribes and in search of goril- 


las in eastern central Africa. Illustrated with 
many fine photographs and a map. 


Books pi0 Ja 24 '32 380w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 F 3 '32 720w 
“Mr. Johnson's account of the Little People, 
whom he gathered into a camp to the number 
of 500 and worked with for three months, is 
interesting and entertaining and doubtless will 
add something to the anthropological knowledge 
of them.’’ 
+ N Y Times pl2 Ja 24 '32 600w 
— + Outlook 160:122 Ja 27 °32 80w 





B or 92 Biography 


DARROW, CLARENCE SEWARD. Story of my 

life. 457p il $3.50 Scribner 

B or 92 

The great criminal lawyer and humanitarian 
who has upheld many unpopular causes and 
fought moe against privilege, injustice 
and the power of the mob spirit looks back 
over his seventy-five years. He describes the 
great cases in which he has participated and 
states his opinions with simplicity and candor 
on crime and criminals, prohibition, evdiution, 
death and the future life. 


Booklist 28:256 F °32 
“In between all of the philosophizing about 
the outrages of penal institutions, the trickery 
of the law or his valuation of living we find 
few glimpses of the main springs of this soft 
giant. The thousands who have followed his 
career with joy will be astounded that such 
simplicity could attain so much success. The 
many others who believe him to be the ogre of 
our times will be disappointed at the absence 
in these pages of any hate or envy or bitter- 
ness." M. L. Ernst 
+ Books pi F 7 '32 750w 
+ Boston Transcript pl F 13 '32 1450w 
+ New Repub 70:25 F 17 '32 650w 
+ N Y Times p4 F 7 '32 900w 
+ — Springf’d Republican p7e F 7 °32 1450w 





MILLER, FRANCIS TREVELYAN. Thomas A. 
Edison, benefactor of mankind; the romantic 
life story of the world’s greatest inventor. 
320p il $1.50 Winston 

B or 92 Edison, Thomas Alva 31-34311 

A popular biography of Edison containing 

many anecdotes of his early days, his inven- 

tions, and his later years when he had become 
world-famous. 


+ — Atlantic Bookshelf pi F '32 120w 

“The great life of Edison is still to be writ- 
ten. This has the appearance of a rather hasty 
compilation. But it tells the story swiftly and 
vividly, and it is much more of a book than 
one would expect from the price. It is an in- 
spiring life.’’ 

+ — Christian Century 49:61 Ja 13 °32 120w 

+ — Forum 87:xiv F '32 80w 

R of Rs 85:8 Ja '32 120w 


NEVINSON, HENRY WOODD. Goethe, man 
and poet. 256p il $2.75 Harcourt [10s 6d Nis- 


B or 92 Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von 
A sympathic portrait of Goethe, the cen- 
tenary of whose death falls on March 22, 1932. 
The author has stressed those periods in the 
poet’s life which marked the finest steps in his 
development, and those of his works which are 
remembered for their lasting beauty. 


+ — Books pl F 14 ’32 1300w 
+ New Statesman and Nation 2:sup vii 
N 14 '31 1550w 
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$1.40 
HERE’S DEMCO’S new aluminum file. 
my Four aluminum files, It’s lighter, more durable, much easier 
each $1.35 to handle. Its attractive finish won’t 
an ; chip, peel or rust. Serviceable, strong 
— and yet it has the advantages of alumi- 
ck Eight aluminum files, num construction. Many libraries are 
ne each $1.30 completely replacing old style files with 
jor these new DEMCO files. 
WE PAY 
ut vsitilia ir Udine DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Madison, Wisconsin 
ch 
ce MONEY AND INVESTMENTS 
a By Montgomery Rollins 
The standard financial dictionary 
Price $3.00 
FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Ww 9 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
A. be 
.. THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
11 Both for Schools and Seif instruction 
Z Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
n- Send for Catalogue 
ne M. D. BERLITZ 
30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 
- 
i LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
- WANTED SUPPLIED 
w Enroll with us. We Notify us of any 
have meny good — on your 
) ibrary staff. This 
positions available. service free. - 











AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 
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ALMANACH DE GOTHA, i $5 


ALMANACH DE GOTHA a 
UARRSAISE DE LA ’ FRANC ET DE L’ETRANGER, 


1927. $3. 
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pre mation 6 Sanaa om pecig 
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“*Goethe: Man and Poet’ is a succinct, well- 
formed and easily digestible f 
Goethe's life and works. It should 
larly pleasing to those readers who possess but 
a cursory knowledge of the German poet, for 
it may be employed as an introduction as well 
as a more intensive study.’’ Herbert Gorman 

oe Y Times p3 F 14 '32 1650w 

‘Mr. Nevinson’'s rtrait is an excellent one 

—vivid and tremendously alive; while the back- 
ground of eighteenth-century Germany, court 
life at Weimar, the French Revolution, Na- 
poleon and Schiller are admirably sketched in.”’ 

+ Sat R 152:820 D 26 ‘31 130w 

— Spec 148:55 Ja 9 ‘32 250w 

+ Springf’d Republican pve F 14 ‘32 


+ Times [London] Lit Sup p976 D 3 ‘31 


RICHARDS, MRS LAURA ELIZABETH 
(HOWE). Stepping westward. 406p il $3 Ap- 
pleton 

B or 92 31-31652 
Mrs Richards is the daughter of Julia Ward 

Howe and a well-known writer of books for 

children. Her volume of reminiscences is the 

record of a singularly rich and happy life. 


Booklist 28:198 Ja ‘32 
Books p2 Ja 3 '32 520w 
+ Boston Transcript pl D 5 '31 850w 
“There is no touch of age in this auto- 
biography. There are many amusing anecdotes; 
many delightful n portraits; 7 glowing 
tributes of friendship. It is a delight from 
cover to cover, and while Mrs. Richards seldom 
reaches, it should prove a wholesome tonic for 
depressed souls in these troublous days."’ G. W. 
arris 
+ N Y Times p8 Ja 17 32 700w 
Sat R of Lit 8:380 D 12 ‘31 70w 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:409 D 26 "31 550w 


Wis Lib Bul 27:312 D '31 


. * 
Fiction 
CHAPMAN, MARISTAN, pseud. of MARY 
and STANTON CHAPMAN. Weather tree. 
298p $2.50 Viking press $1-28596 


Glen Hazard, a tiny settlement hidden in the 
Tennessee mountains, was well content with its 
own ways and resented any attempt to bring 
in progress and We ied from the outside. 
So when Lynn m, a young industrialist 
with idealistic notions, came into the com- 
munity to open the coal mines and rebuild the 
town, he met with an elusive but effective 
er ogee fC a resentment which flared into active 
hate when he laid on old Billy Whiteoak. 
the ancient tree which the inhabitants revered 
as a weather-marker. 


+ Atlantic Bookshelf p2 F '32 320w 
Booklist 28:259 F °32 
+ — Books p7 Ja 3 '32 900w 
Boston Transcript pl Ja 30 '32 450w 
+ New Repub 69:275 Ja 20 '32 350w 
+ —.wN Y Times p9 Ja 3 ‘32 680w 


“The case for the mountaineers 
enough to stand up —— something better 
than the straw man which the story agin my 
But such a criticism is rather beside the point, 
nt as the 
a it—and it is told.”’ 


Outlook 160:56 Ja 13 '32 220w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 8:460 Ja 16 '32 800w 
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TARKINGTON, 
$2.50 Doubleday 
Mr Massey, of Logansville, Illinois, describes 

with much feeling and humor the summer he 
and his family spent at Mary’s Neck, a Maine 
summer resort, and their difficulties in learn- 
ing the ways of both natives and older summer 
residents. 


BOOTH. Mary’s Neck. 318p 





Booklist 28:262 F ‘32 


‘“‘*Mary’s Neck’ is in many respects a com- 


bination of the styles of ‘Penrod’ and ‘The 
Plutocrat.’ Mr. Tarkington is happier in his 
satirical rtraits of ordinary homely people 


than in his more broadly uproarious characters, 
and for this reason it seems that the book loses 
a little as well as ins by the joining of 
these two types of humor. But Mr. Massey 
himself is in the very best vein. He is a most 
delightful person, combining good sense and 
shrewdness and genuine good nature with a 
willingness to learn and an occasionally biting 
sense of humor.”’ Elizabeth Brown 
+ — Books p7 Ja 31 °32 750w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 F 6 ‘32 1350w 
— Nation 134:206 F 17 '32 1450w 
+ N Y Times p6 Ja 31 '32 620w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 8:505 F 6 '32 650w 


Springf’d Republican pve Ja 31 ‘32 


Children’s Books 


GILBERT, ARIADNE. Over famous thresholds. 
396p il $2 (6s) Century 
920 Biography 31-24500 
Short biographical narratives of fourteen fa- 
mous people. Contents: Franz Peter Shubert; 
Jenny Lind; Charlotte Bronté; George Eliot; 
Hans Christian Andersen; Lewis Carroll; John 
Brown, D.; Samuel Chapman Armstrong; 
Mark Twain; Theodore Roosevelt; Jean Henri 
Fabre; William —s Hudson; Andrew Lang; 
Sir James Matthew Barrie. 





Booklist 28:265 F ‘32 
‘‘Beauty in thought, beauty in expression and 
beauty in material all. tend to make ‘Over Fa- 
mous Thresholds’ one of the most delightful of 
the new books. Although these sketches were 
written for children, older persons will find they 
would hold them to the last word."’ 
+ Boston Transcript p3 Ja 2 '32 180w 
Christian Century 49:122 Ja 27 '32 40w 


+ Springf’d Republican p6é D 21 ‘31 230w 


NICOLAY, HELEN. Boys’ life of Washington. 
382p il $2.50 Century 
B or 92 Washington, George 31-30282 
“A straightforward account of Washington's 
life, with emphasis on his ancestry and his 
early life." Cleveland Open Shelf 





Booklist 28:206 Ja ‘32 
+ Christian Century 48:1625 D 23 '31 100w 
Cleveland Open Shelf pl60 D '31 
“A story not unduly simplified, in which the 
leading character, though portrayed as a hero, 
is not unduly idealized. The result is a reason- 
= objective narrative of Washington's life 
with a portrayal of the conditions which faced 
Washington at different stages of his career.”’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e N 29 ‘31 150w 
+ Wis Lib Bul 27:315 D ‘31 
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Author Index 


This index to the STANDARD Cataioe MontTuty is cumulative and begins with the September, 19 


issue. The month when the book was run is oe in each entry. 


B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s 


Adams. Epic of America (Ja '32) .........- 900 
—Tempo of modern life (Ap '32) .......... 800 
Aldrich. White bird flying cae, Te 6 <a cau F 
Allee. Jane’s island (N °31) ......-.-s05> J 
Allen. Only yesterday (Mr I50' SO RTE 900 
Armer. Waterless mountain (Ja '32) ...... J 
Auld, Christmas traditions (Mr ‘'32) ...... 300 


a en list of books for children 


COPE O RE HEH EEE O EH Oe 


ORR Pe eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee) 


Bowles. Homespun handicraft (S 31) vie 700 
Bradford. Quick and the dead (S ‘31) .... B 
Bronson. Paddlewings (S or eas hae raewe 
Brown. Polly’s shop (D hy 

Browne. Since Calvary (D ‘3 200 
Bryan and Bryan. Johnny Penguin (F '32) J 
Buck. Good earth (8 "S1) ...ccccccsescvcces F 
Burns. Modern civilization on trial (D '31) 900 


Conteh. Animal picture tales from Russia 


eRe Pee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee 


Cather. Shadows on the rock (N ’31) ....-- F 
Chamberlin. Soviet planned economic order 
Kt RR 6 ~ > Ea er 300 


man and Chapman. Weather tree (My 


—and Tyler. Mexico (N °31) ...-....eesees 910 
Clendening. Care and feeding of adults 

i "ss d-6 soca de RObwl dae xeekes oR tie 600 
Coffin. Meaning of the cross (F ‘'32) ...... 
Coleman. Drum book (O ‘'31) 


200 
oo Cede ee J 
Daglish. Life story of beasts (F '32) ...... 500 
Daniel. Shadow of the sword (O °31) ...... J 
Darrow. Story of my life (My "32) ind éee B 
Davis, M. G. Truce of the by a (F '32) . 
Davis, R. H. and Maurice, A. B. Caliph ‘ot 
Es he VB a es ee ee 
Deepin ne Ten commandments (F '32) ...... 


me Diary of a provincial lady (Ap 
La Roche. Finch’s fortune (Ja °32).... F 
poate ee he RR a ee J 
Dietz. jtory of science (Ja "5 re et oe 500 

Dilly Tante. Living authors (O '31) ........ 


*31) 
Dinsmore. English Bible as literature (F 
Ditmars. Snakes of the world (Mr °32) |... 500 
—Strange animals I have known (Ja '32) .. 500 
Doneghy. The border (Ap ‘32) F 


Donham. Business adrift (O '31) .......... 300 
Dorsey. Man’s own show: civilization 
en WORE Rey Ais). Sy Sapte ae 900 


Doud and Parsley. Father CAwm "SED. sxe<'s 800 


Duguid. Green hell (S °31) ............6.-5. 910 
Durant. Adventures in genius (N 31) ...... 800 
Eckstein. Noguchi (N °31) ............eee. B 
Eddy. Challenge of the East (F 32) ...... 900 
ps Geet CAM RD 6g. cca cccscccuccs 700 
Bilis. ‘Plain Anne Ellis’ (D ‘'31) .......... B 
EE i 300 
Embree. Brown America (Ap ‘32) ........ 300 
Fargo. Program for elementary school li- 
Se’ >See aera 
Fay. George Washington (Ap 32) ........ B 
Wem. Television (Mr °S2) ......0..sceesee 600 
Ferber. American ay AP FE cain aid at F 
Field. Calico bush (Mr °32) ......0s.ccceces 
Fe 31) Adventure under sapphire skies 
Fisher. Seas as SP ror F 
Flack. Angus and t "ae (Ap 59) RA J 
Foch. Memoirs : Ohad e ss amartas Ramee’ 900 
SE EE CE OD sedis os ceseceessesveseie B 


eee eeeee 


Gag. Guyer sn end neuer (Ja '32 
Galswo d in waiting Fr , er F 
Gandhi. hw wa Gandhi at work (Mr °'32) B 
Garland. Companions on the trail (F '32) B 


I 
e following letters are ama 


Geller. Famous songs (D °31) .....-...0++5. 700 
Gilbert. Over famous thresholds (My '32). J 

laspell. Ambrose aon and family (S "31) F 
Gouhe: Coid CB “Gee siscsavetecrcacsccce 910 
Hagedorn. Leonard wees (Ap = pe raeeus B 
Hamsun. August (Ap °32) St aia x F 
Hannum, Thursday April (Ja 32) if RE F 
Hartman. World 7% 5% iz (Ap 32) poses J 


Hindus. Red bread 
Holmes. Representative p IE of Mr. Jus- 
Chee Beolee CR My 8 ccs re ks tr ccccccce . 

erican music x. S eaeee bo 


Howard. Our 


Hulbert. Forty-nimers (F '32) ............+.. 10 
James. Big-enough Vm A Oe era F 
Jastrow. Effective thinking in 31) atch Giias t 100 
Jeans. Stars in their courses (S ‘31) ...... 500 


Johnson, J. W. Book of American erate: 


) 800 
Johnson, M. BE. Congorilla (My '32) ...... 910 
— oo to the caey of God 


Kang. Grass roof (8 °31) .....scccccccsccee B 
Kelly, BH. M. Nacio (6°81) .......ccccvccee F 
a. rr rere F 
Kelly, E. P. Golden star of Halich (Mr ‘32) J 
La Farge. Sparks fly upward (Mr '32) .... F 
Lem. rusnaes. 60), "Gee sncrdanidciccccacses 
Latourette. 


Development of Japan. (My 2 
League of nations. Secretariat. Ten years 
of world co-operation (S '31) ............ 

Li eee 8. Seer 100 

en of the earth r 600 

a Practical water-color sketching (Ja vee 


ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


a ra | and , Archer. 


Ole UE OF akdecsecscsurs cade awe acon 
McGuire. Tales of rod and (D °31) .... 700 
Mackail. Square circle {So cob heads tba F 
McNeer. Waif maid (S °31) ...........-.... 
Magoun and oe yy wT of aircraft 

Gt 7 RO) -0:ckladh acaba table kd bine s 600 600 
Mantle. Best plays of 1930-31 (Mr °32) .... 800 
Marshak. New Russia’s primer (N ‘31) .... 300 


— Growth of the idea of God (Ja 


Mazur. New roads to ne a) (Ap °32).. 300 


Meigs. Willow whistle eS TE 29, oa 'Ke's 4050.0 J 
Mers. Dry decade (F '32) ......0c.csscceeee 300 
Millay. Fatal =k a ¢s . reer 800 
Miller. Thomas A. Edison (My ‘'32) .... B 
Millis. Martial spirit (O °31) ................ 900 
Mitchell. North America (D °31) .......... J 
Moody. Selected | poe TE Ghidrd es onde. 800 
Moore. Three owls (F $9) = ee Rp Re 
Moses. Dramas of modernism and their 
ee ee |) Ro are 
Mumford. Brown decades (Ap °32) ........ 700 


Nevinson. Goethe, man and poet (My ‘°32) 


RPP ee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee) 


B 
Nicolay. Boys’ life of Washington (My ‘°32) 
J 


ee ee ee 


One-act plays for stage and study; sixth 
ee Be RP Serre Se ts ee 
Ortloff. Perennial gardens (N '31 ; Pee 700 


Overstreet. Enduring quest (F '32) ........ 100 
Palmer. Newton D. Baker (Mr '32) ...... 900 
Patri. Questioning child (O '31) .......... 


Petersham and Petersham. 
Ge? CAD OE. As wes cieddcn tonnes vend 
oh - Care and repair of the home (S 
Post and Gatty. Around the world in eight 
days (Ja ‘'32) 600 
Power. Library service for children (O '31) 000 
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Quennell and Queneek. 


Everyday things in 
archaic Greece (Ja ‘'32) 910 


sete eee eee eee eee 


Ransome. Swallows and = (8 °31) . J 
Reed. Stars for Sam (A B3 eye Pee J 
Reid. Great physician a Rit as wee Seas 6 B 
Remarque. Road back ( | ES aS ae F 
— Mére Marie 7 the Ursulines (O - 
EES ccevieks+ess eMNebEs Weaneanascncne ts sces 
Richards. Stepping westward (My '32) B 
Rinehart. My story (S ‘31 cae zeeeseccecees B 
Ripley. Sand in my shoes (Mr '32) ......-- 800 
Rosman. Sixth journey UE res 6 eb i 00s ia 
Russell. Father (O °31) ....---eesececeecces F 
Sackville-West. All passion spent (D RN i 
Sanchez. Stories of the states (My °32) .. 900 
Science and re. SP FONE ban ke G0000 + 00 chs 200 
Scott. Karl (Rr °BS) ccccdccceccccccccccece J 
Siegfried. England’s crisis (D ‘31) .....-. 300 
Simonds. Can Europe keep the peace? 
CBE BE) occ ccccssccdbbecoewesoocccccccsvcce 
Siple.- Boy scout with Byrd (S ‘'31) ...... 
Stanley-Brown. Story of printed FRO 
GFE OBB) ccc ccccaccocdgpebbestegycyeecceccs 
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Steffens. Autobiography (O °31) 
Strachey. Portraits in miniature (N ‘31) .. B 


Strunsky. Rediscovery of Jones (Mr '32) .. 910 
Tagore. Religion of man (F ’32) .......... 200 
Tarkington. Mary’s Neck (My ‘32) ...... FE 
Terry and Shaw. Ellen Terry and Bernard 
SCE OE Sache cuciss obh ode capesedeeced 
Untermeyer. American etry. from the be- 
ginning to Whitman (Ja °32 : . 800 
Wagenknecht. Jenny Lind (F °32) ........ iy 





MYTHOLOGY OF ALL RACES 


The Mythology of all races, edited by L. H. 
Gray, G. F. Moore, and J. A. MacCulloch 
(12v 1916-31 Jones, Marshall ea $10) was 
noted in the Philosophy, Religion and General 
Works Section of the STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
Pustic LraRiEs as an important set for 
libraries. On account of the high price it 
was noted and not fully entered except for 
the volume on Greek and Roman mythology 
which has been reissued at a lower price. Since 
it is a very desirable set the following change 
in price, recently made, is noted here for the 
benefit of libraries which found the old price 
prohibitive. The following statement is taken 
from the Subscription Books Bulletin, Janu- 
ary 1932: 

An arrangement has been made with the 
Archeological Institute of America to under- 
write this set so that more libraries will be 
able to purchase it. The following schedule 


of prices was recommended and this schedule 
later accepted by mutual arrangement of the 
Institute and the publishers: 





Waller. Windmill on the dune (D ‘'31) .... F 
Warren. Games for two (O ‘31) .......... 700 
oe Life among the lowbrows (D 
ih SC teil ede se otidawe 600 eet 300 
SEE EE AED oc 0's votee es deeeics ves 600 
Whitlock. Little green shutter (Mr '32) ... 100 
Worcester and McComb. Body, mind and 
i re ee RE oes ok Sas cue a he esedee 100 
Younghusband. Dawn in India (N ‘31) 900 
Library _ Price 
Annual Expenditure Per Set 
$ 2500 or less $ 26 
2501 —- $ 10000 40 
10001 — 25000 50 
25001 — 50000 75 
50001 — 100000 Ist set 100 
50001 — 100000 2nd set 75 
50001 — 100000 additional sets 60 
Jeweer Edited by Eulalie Osgood Grover 


This selection of more than one hundred poems, 
an appreciation of those poems that 

ially please children up to ten or twelve. 
favorites are included, as well as poems of 
modern writers. Good format, silhouette illustra- 
tions."—THE BOOKLIST $1.00 


LAIDLAW ROTHERS 


New York 








“Our Wants and How They are Satisfied.” 
By M. R. Carroll, Price $1.00 


os ete recommended by Professor Nystrom of Colum” 
Mw Fagen readers, and practical for those who have 
opportunity for preparatory economic study.’’ 


M. Gales & Co. 


Boston. 























| AUTUMN 1932 


wo ns Zoo 








800 ; 

a | THE FALL OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE | 

"700 Edited by RALPH HASWELL LUTZ | 

100 | Volumes one and two of a | 

100 | four-volume source work to be known as “Documents of the 
German Revolution.’”’ Volume one examines the prosecution of 

900 | 


the war by the monarchy. Volume two probes the political and 
economic forces of disintegration which worked throughout the 
period and ended in the collapse of the Empire and the abdica- 
tion of the Kaiser. Volumes three and four in preparation. 


‘Set | JAPANESE IN THE UNITED STATES 


: By YAMATO ICHIHASHI 
0 | 
4 The story of the Japanese in | 
5 America. Professor Ichihashi tells how many there are here, 
0 why and when they came, what they are like and what they are 
ae doing here. He also pays particular attention to the many special 
problems that confront both the Japanese immigrant-resident and 
his American-born children. 
pms, 
that 
Ive. 


s of DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN 


stra- 


= THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


= 1853-1895 

4.” By PAYSON J. TREAT 

Jum: The most extensive presenta- 
me | tion yet made of early diplomatic relations between these two 


Pacific powers. Based almost entirely upon the diplomatic cor- 
tee respondence in the archives of the Department of State, it will 

| give Americans a better understanding of Japan’s conduct and 
of the cordial and generous relations which prevailed during the 
first forty years of this trans-Pacific friendship. 
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Eric Linklater 


[E is an Englishman—or maybe we’d 
better say, Britisher—for a native 
of Orkney is perhaps nearer kin to the 
Scot than the Saxon. The adventurous 
spirit of those hardy islanders was in 
Eric Linklater and at the age of 15, 
while still a student at his school in 
Aberdeen, he played truant and ran 
away, like a veritable hero of romance, 
to join the army. But his practical 
parents soon put an end to the escapade 
and young Linklater was sent back to 
resume his conjugations and algebra. 

Add three years. It was 1914. This 
time young Linklater. found no opposi- 
tion to his martial ambitions. He joined 
the Black Watch. He is pretty silent 
about all that. Suffice to say that he was 
seriously wounded in France and was 
shipped home. 

Perhaps it was his experience in the 
War that influenced him to become a 
doctor. At any rate, he studied medicine 
for a while at the University of Aber- 
deen, but before he took his degree, the 
wanderlust once more overcame him and 
he sailed for India. But working on the 
Times of India in Bombay grew tedious 
in its turn, and as soon as Mr. Link- 
later had saved up the fare, he set off 
for Persia. When the last of his hoard- 
ings had disappeared, he returned to 
England. 

Meanwhile he had won some reputa- 
tion as a poet and his Alma Mater 


offered him an Assistant Professorship 
in English Literature. It proved to be 
the means of bringing him a travelling 
fellowship in America: Two years he 
spent in wandering from the Canadian 
Rockies to the Panama Canal and it was 
during this time that he collected the 
material for his book, Juan In America. 


His short stories and poems have ap- 
peared in many English magazines, 
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ERIC LINKLATER 


notably the London Mercury, Black- 
wood’s Magazine and English Review. 
His latest book is a biography of one of 
his favorite poets entitled Ben Jonson 
and King James. 

In appearance, Mr. Linklater is of 
medium height, stocky, and has the 
sandy hair of the Scot. He is extremely 
reticent and shuns publicity. “I am very 
interested in what I write,” he declares, 
“IT am sometimes pleased with it, but 
I am incorrigibly less interested in my- 
self.” And when he is asked about him- 
self, his grey eyes twinkle behind the 
tortoise shell glasses, and he shakes his 
head. “Don’t ask me,” begs this author, 
“Don’t ask me, because the jokes are all 
against me!” 

The works of Eric Linklater are: 
White Maa’s Saga (1929), A Dragon 
Laughed, and other poems (1930), 
Poet’s Pub (1930), Juan in America 
(1931), Ben Jonson and King James 
(1931). 
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Librarians can leave all details of their orders to 
our care. This is made possible by our long years 
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Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Univer- 
sities, together with our comprehensive stock 
of books of all American publishing houses. 
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Laura Adams Armer 


"THE John Newbery medal for “The 
most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children” has 
been awarded this year to Laura Adams 
Armer, a grandmother, for her first 
book, Waterless Mountain. 

In 1859, Charles Wilson Adams 
walked across the plains to California, 
driving an ox team to the land of 
promise. He settled in Sacramento, and 
reared a family of three, of which Laura 
was the youngest, being born January 
12, 1874. Her childhood was spent in 
San Francisco where she attended pub- 
lic schools at intervals, to the age of 
sixteen. Owing to very delicate health 
she was not able to proceed with the 
ordinary school education of her gen- 
eration, never going beyond the gram- 
mar grades. This enforced quiet and 
lack of companionship made a dreamer 
of her and she remembers the spring 
green hills of San Francisco as her most 
beloved passion. From the age of 19 to 
24 she studied drawing and painting at 
the California School of Design in San 
Francisco. Arthur Matthews was her 
instructor and guide, advising her to 
keep away from systems and academic 
training. She was married at the age 
of 28 to Sidney Armer, an art student 
also working under Mr. Matthews. 
Their one son and household affairs 
absorbed most of Mrs. Armer’s time for 
twelve years, altho her constant aware- 
ness of beauty in art trained her mind 
to assimilate what she had neither time 
.nor strength to express concretely. At 
intervals after that she found time to 
study painting by herself. Not until 
she was fifty did she have the oppor- 
tunity to free herself in the matter of 
expression. She went to the Navaho 
reservation in Northern Arizona, where 
the beauty of mountain and sky, and the 
mythology of a primitive people 
loosened the springs of her creative abil- 


ity and she painted thirty canvases. 


After that she went back every year 
studying folk-lore and learning Navaho 
psychology. 
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LAURA ADAMS ARMER 


Her motion picture, “The Mountain 
Chant,” the only all Indian motion pic- 
ture in existence, was photographed with 
the consent of the Indians and it re- 
corded the nine-day sacred ceremony of 
the Navahos. The result has been ac- 
claimed one of the most valuable films 
of Indian life. She has copied 100 sacred 
sand paintings for the new Rockefeller 
Museum at Santa Fe. She has written 
Waterless Mountain (1931), her first 
book, and she says that she “feels that 
she has found the promised land that 
her father sought when he left New 
Hampshire to journey toward the 
West.” Waterless Mountain was 
awarded the Longmans’ $2,000 prize for 
juvenile fiction when the manuscript was 

(Continued on page 670) 
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Peter Quennell 


PETER QUENNELL was born on 

March 5, 1905. After being edu- 
cated at Berkhamsted School, Hertford- 
shire, he obtained a scholarship which 
took him to Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he remained for two years. He did 
not enjoy himself at Oxford, nor was 
his presence much appreciated by the au- 
thorities. After leaving Oxford he 
travelled abroad for several months, 
then returned to London, faced with the 
prospect of earning his living. Since he 
was unable to procure any form of 
honest and regular employment, he fell 
back on literary journalism. He wrote 
and still writes—for such papers as 
The New Statesman, The Criterion, Life 
and Letters, Action, The Architectural 
Review. While at school, he had pub- 
lished a premature book of verse. Some 
of these juvenilia were reprinted in a 
new book Poems, published in 1926. He 
also produced various translations, the 
only translation he cares to remember 
being The Memoirs of the Comte De 
Grammont from the French of Anthony 
Hamilton, published in 1930. He had 
previously undertaken two original prose 
works, a biography of William Blake 
and a fantastic novel on Alexander the 
Great, both of which he abandoned be- 
fore they were finished. His first pub- 
lished prose book, begun at the sugges- 
tion of T. S. Eliot, was brought out in 
1929. Baudelaire and the Symbolists 
contains studies of seven French poets. 
In the spring of 1930 he accepted a pro- 
fessorship in English literature at a 
Japanese government university. He had 
married in 1928, and now moved with 
his wife to the Far East. While living 








PETER QUENNELL 


in Tokyo, in a Japanese house, he con 
soled himself by writing a novel about 
London, The Phoenix-Kind, published 
in 1931. From Tokyo he visited Veking ; 
and, after a year of academic life, de 
cided that it was time to return to 
Europe. He is now at work on a nar 
rative of his experiences, and also on a 
book of short stories, some of them de 
scribing scenes of travel. He lives in 
London, does not belong to any club, 
dislikes exercise, loves cats, and is fond 
of the cinema. He has too much respect 
for poetry to enjoy reading it, and in 
prose prefers the treatment to the theme 
He hopes to write several more novels 
and enough verse to fill a book of fifty 
pages. 


Laura Adams Armer 


(Continued from page 666) 
submitted. The poetic title is ex- 
plained by one of the characters in it 
who says: “We Navahos call it Water- 
less Mountain because on its top and on 
all of its sides there is not one spring; 
but no one knows what may be in its 
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heart.” Mrs. Armer is described by Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner as “a slender, 
tall, white-haired woman. She has 
great charm, is keenly intelligent, with- 
out ‘pose,’ a personality at once sincere, 
forceful, and gracious.” 

The Armers illustrated the book. 
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1932 Edition 


STANDARD CATALOG for 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
To be Published August 1932 





The 1932 Edition of the STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES will be a completely revised 
edition of the First Edition which was pub- 
lished in 1926. Obsolete titles will be 
replaced by books issued as late as the 
Spring of 1932. 


The arrangement of the new catalog 
will be almost identical with the earlier 
edition though more books will be ana- 
lyzed and many details improved. For 
the next five or more years it will serve 
the purposes set forth in the prefaces 
and instructions for use of the First Edi- 
tion as that edition has served so well in 
the past. 


For a period of about five years 
there will be annual Cumulative Supple- 
ments which will include the best books 
published in various classes. The first 
cost is the last cost as there is no addi- 
tional charge for these valuable annual 
supplements. 


The 1932 Edition of the STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES will be sold on a Service Basis, 
which plan makes the cost unbelievably 
low to small schools and exceptionally 
reasonable in all cases. 
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THE 
$50. PRIZE CONTEST 
for LIBRARIANS and 
LIBRARY WORKERS 


For the best articles of 
not over three hundred 
words telling why every 
High School should have 
its owncopy of the latest 
edition of the STAND- 
ARD CATALOG FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRA- 
RIES, The H. W. Wilson 
Company offers the fol- 
lowing cash awards: 


Ist Prize $25 
2nd Prize $15 
3rd Prize $10 


Contest Begins June 1, 
1932 


Contest Ends July 31, 
1932 


ADDRESS 


CONTEST JUDGES 


The H.W. WILSON Co. 


950-72 University Ave. 
NEW YORK 
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Helen Coale Crew 


ELEN COALE CREW was born in 
1866 in Baltimore and as a child 
lived among “Maryland’s gentler hills” 
near the city. There she roamed the 
twenty acres of the old homestead with 
her five brothers, all of them with 
“nothing to do but to be happy, and 
always busy doing everything.” All six 
children read every book that came with- 
in their reach and it was with memories 
of these pleasant childhood days that 
Mrs. Crew, in later years, began to write 
stories for children. 

“There was an old ice-house back of 
the kitchen, and the sharp ridge of its 
roof was a gathering place for the six,” 
she recalls. “Books were read up there 
on the ridge, five sitting spellbound while 
one stood upright (rather precariously ) 
and read aloud.” She says they also 
read “lying in the deep grass and clover, 
or up a tree, or on a sagging lounge in 
the library. I was put into Latin at 
eleven, and wept seas of Homeric tears 
over it. I never knew whether Caesar or 
the Allobroges won a battle, and thought 
that when I said ‘Bonus ab’ I was saying 
‘good-bye’ after the Roman fashion.” 
Paul du Chaillu, Jules Verne, Charles 
Dickens and Oliver Optic were prime 
favorites. 

Mrs. Crew attended school at the 
Friends Academy (her family comes of 
old Quaker stock), and graduated from 
Bryn Mawr in 1889. A year later she 
married Henry Crew, professor of 
physics at Northwestern University since 
1892. She has two daughters, a son, and 
two granddaughters. When the children 
began to grow up, Mrs. Crew started to 
write, fulfilling at last the ambition of 
the little girl on the ice-house ridge. “I 
began to fill up at thirty and to pour out 
at forty,” she relates. “I’d rather than 
a shilling have pencil, paper and a stolen 
hour. I have, I believe, no work habit 
other than jumping up now and then 
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from the typewriter to see if something 
is burning on the kitchen stove—-it never 
is.” 

Children and books are Mrs. Crew’s 
two genuine loves. As for the latter, she 
declares that she has a five-foot shelf of 
her own selection, with Homer in the 
place of honor, flanked on one side by 
Theocritus and the Old Testament, and 
on the other by Shakespeare and Charles 
Lamb. Her library room has been 
christened “Chaos” and she says, “When 
‘Chaos’ and black night and I are in con- 
junction, why then I wouldn’t change 
places with the king of the Cannibal 
Islands or any other celebrity.” 


Mrs. Crew has written verse, stories 
and essays, but she has gradually settled 
on stories for children as her chosen 
work. “Children are the most adorable 
audience to write for,” she says. “Thir- 
teen is the magical age; young enough 
to be still children, old enough not to 
have to be written down to.” 


As if recalling her early difficulties 
with Homer, she has recounted the 
Homeric tales from a child’s viewpoint. 
She scored her first success with The 
Trojan Boy (1928), the story of the 
Iliad as it must have appeared to a 
Trojan youth in the midst of the siege. 
Then followed The Lost King (1929), 
the homecoming of Odysseus carried out 
in the same manner. Singing Seamen 
(1930), relates the adventures of a group 
of boys under Aeneas, the Aeneid from 
a boy’s point of view. 

Mrs. Crew is still writing for children 
and her immediate audience is made up 
of her two grandchildren, to whom she 
loves to tell stories and read what she 
has written. Her home is in Evanston, 
Til. 

Other of her writings include: Aegean 
Echoes, Alanna, Under Two Eagles, 
Laughing Lad. 


‘ 











eA CASH 


PRIZE 


for a Good Letter 


Librarians must know the answer to scores of questions 
about the rearing of children which come up every day 
from interested parents, teachers, preachers, women’s 
club members and students. A complete file of 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 





can be relied upon to answer 
most of these questions quickly 
and conclusively as you will 
agree if you examine our five 
year subject index, now of- 
fered for only 10 cents a copy. 
The authoritative articles in 


this magazine are always fully 


indexed in Wilson’s Readers’ 


Guide to Periodical Literature. 


The Publishers Announce 


A Prize Contest for Librarians 


Cash prizes offered to librarians for the 
best letters of not more than 200 words 
on why The Parents’ Magazine should 
always be found in every library. 


Ist Prize $15.00 
2nd Prize $10.00 
3rd Prize $5.00 


All librarians and assistants are invited to com- 
pete. It is so easy to see the usefulness of this 
magazine after reading a single number and there 
is so much to be said about it that writing a letter 
full of brilliant ideas should be an easy and in- 
teresting experience. The editors of the magazine 
are to be the judges of the librarians letters. 


Your own actual experience in finding just 
the articles you want in The Parents’ Maga- 
zine will count heavily with the judges. 
Whenever anyone consults you about child 
problems be sure to tell them what you know 
about The Parents’ Magazine, the foremost 
publication in this field with a circulation of 


over 250,000 families. 
THE CONTEST CLOSES AUGUST 1, 1932 


Address your letters to 
The Contest Editor 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
114 E. 32nd Street New York 
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Irwin Edman 


RWIN EDMAN is discreetly happy 

because he is a self-reconciled human 
being. In the threefold function of phi- 
losopher, author, and teacher he has 
found three related ways of satisfying 
the creative instinct. 

He has pondered on most questions 
and stated his conclusion either in book 
or lecture. Born in New York City in 
1896 he has been teaching at Columbia 
College since the age of twenty. Until a 
few years ago sophomores halted him on 
the campus and asked him why he was 
not wearing his freshman cap. His whole 
life has been spent under the shadow of 
Columbia, for he was born on a street 
which the university overlooks, and 
whenever he is obliged to go downtown 
he feels like a visitor to a strange city. 

He is a teacher by instinct. He is a 
reconciler of conflicting sets of doubts. 
Altho he has been teaching for twelve 
years he has not yet formalized his rela- 





BENEDICT ARNOLD 


Son of the Havens 
by MALCOLM DECKER 
WITH 79 ILLUSTRATIONS 
The list price is $7.50 


Here is a definitive biography of 
Benedict Arnold, a book of 534 
pages, with the known facts of 
Arnold’s life and much illustrated 
Among the latter are 
hitherto unpublished portraits of 
Arnold’s great-grandson; Major 
David S. Franks, Arnold’s military 
aide; Colonel Hazen’s house at St. 
Johns, P.Q; Skene’s mill at White- 
hall N.Y. (where the first fleet of 
the U.S. was built); the vault in 
which Arnold lies buried; an old 
print of City Tavern, Philadelphia; 
and two views of St. John N.B. 


Send for our list of books pertaining 
to the Revolution. 
Limited edition of 500 copies 
Order direct, or from 


Baker & Taylor, N.Y., or through 
your own bookseller. 
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Publisher of Historical books since 1890 
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Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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IRWIN EDMAN 


tions with his students. He says, humor- 
ously, that he resents teaching only be- 
cause it cuts into his interest in students. 

During the first two years of his col- 
lege course he planned to become a 
writer and thus specialized in English 
courses. Later he became interested in 
philosophy. John Erskine meeting him 
one day on the campus asked Edman why 
he had given up his English courses. 
And the student Edman’s reply is indic- 
ative of the state of mind of Edman, 
assistant professor of the department of 
philosophy. Said Mr. Edman to Mr. 
Erskine: “You either take your drink 
straight or you take it watered. I’ve 
decided to take my idealism straight.” 

Books by Mr. Edman include Human 
Traits and Their Social Significance 
(1920) ; Poems (1925), Richard Kane 
Looks at Life (1926), a philosophical 
novel; The World, The Arts and The 
Artist (1928), an outline of esthetics; 
Adam, the Baby, and the Man from 
Mars (1929), a book of essays; The 
Contemporary and His Soul (1931), 
a philosophical survey of modern life. 








